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The  Franklin  College  Ideal 

HTO  LOVE  truth  and  to  seek  it  above  material 
things;  to  ennoble  and  be  ennobled  by  a  com¬ 
mon  fellowship;  to  keep  the  energies  of  life  at  full 
tide;  to  cultivate  an  appreciation  of  the  beautiful; 
to  work  well  and  to  play  with  zest;  to  have  an 
open  mind;  to  value  friends,  striving  to  be  worthy 
of  them;  to  live  simply  and  with  reasonable  econ¬ 
omy;  to  find  joy  in  work  well  done;  to  have  faith, 
hope  and  charity;  to  be  an  earnest  disciple  in  the 
school  of  Him  who  brings  the  abundant  life;  such 
is  the  spirit  and  ideal  of  Franklin  College,  whose 
motto  is  “Christianity  and  Cultured’  To  all  who 
share  this  spirit  and  are  eager  for  the  pursuit  of 
high  things,  we  offer  a  hearty  welcome. 
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College  Calendar 

1942-1943 
First  Semester 

September  14,  Monday,  10:00  A.  M . Freshman  Convocation 

September  16,  Wednesday  . Registration 

September  17,  Thursday,  7:45  A.  M . Instruction  Begins 

October  23,  Friday . Indiana  High  School  Press  Convention 

November  25,  Wed.,  12:10  P.  M. ... .  Thanksgiving  Recess  Begins 

November  30,  Monday,  8:15  A.  M . Thanksgiving  Recess  Ends 

December  23,  Wednesday,  12:10  P.  M.. Christmas  Vacation  Begins 

January  4,  Monday,  8:15  A.  M . Christmas  Vacation  Ends 

January  18,  Monday . Second  Semester  Registration 

January  19,  Monday  . Examinations  Begin 

January  22,  Friday  . First  Semester  Ends 

Second  Semester 

January  25,  Monday . Completion  of  Registration 

January  26,  Tuesday,  7:45  A.  M . Instruction  Begins 

February  22,  Monday  . . Holiday 

April  22,  Thursday,  12:10  P.  M . Spring  Vacation  Begins 

April  27,  Tuesday,  7:45  A.  M . Spring  Vacation  Ends 

May  24,  Monday  . Examinations  Begin 

May  28,  Friday  . Second  Semester  Ends 

May  30,  Sunday  . . . Baccalaureate  Sunday 

May  31,  Monday  . Commencement 

Summer  Session 

June  1  to  August  1 
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Board  of  Directors 

Officers 


Brodehurst  Elsey,  LL.D . President 

Harry  Charles  Hougham,  Ph.B . Vice-President 

William  Albert  Burton,  M.S . Secretary-Treasurer 


Members 

Date  of  First  Election  Term  Expires  June,  1942 


1925  William  Western  Suckow . Franklin 

1932  Merle  James  Abbett,  M.A . Fort  Wayne 

1932  Thomas  Judson  Parsons,  D.D . Indianapolis 

1937  Jesse  Minor  Horton . Indianapolis 

1937  Ray  Wallace  Clark,  LL.B . Muncie 

1937  Roger  Douglas  Branigin,  LE.B . Lafayette 

1939  Clarence  E.  Bell . Decatur 

1939  Robert  M.  Critchfield,  B.E.E . Anderson 


Term  Expires  June,  1943 

1913  Myrtillus  John  Voris . 

1921  Jesse  Cameron  Moore,  LL.B . 

1925  Norman  Hathaway  Pritchard,  J.D 

1927  Brodehurst  Elsey,  LL.D . 

1928  Harry  Charles  Hougham,  Ph.B.. . 

1931  Harry  Edgar  Mock,  M.D.,  Sc.D.. , 

1937  William  Robert  Barr . 

1939  Carleton  W.  Atwater,  D.D.. . 

Term  Expires  June,  1944 


1914  Arthur  Allen  Alexander,  A.B . Franklin 

1917  Charles  Frederick  Remy,  LL.B.,  LL.D . Indianapolis 

1923  Claude  Youatte  Andrews,  A.B . . Peru 

1932  Paul  VanRiper,  M.A . . Lebanon 

1932  Leo  Thorpe  Wolford,  J.D . Louisville,  Kentucky 

1938  James  William  Fesler,  A.B.,  LL.D . Indianapolis 

1941  Arthur  Wright  Allen,  LL.B . . Washington 

Ex  Officio  Member  :  President  of  the  Alumni  Association, 

1941  Edwin  Lawrence  Deming,  A.B . Franklin 


. Franklin 

.  . . .  Indianapolis 
Chicago,  Illinois 
. . . .  Indianapolis 

. Franklin 

Chicago,  Illinois 

. Bluffton 

. . . .  Indianapolis 
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*  Committees  of  the  Board 


EXECUTIVE 

Elsey,  Critchfield,  Hougham,  Mock,  Moore,  Remy,  Suckow. 
AUDITING 

Branigin,  Fesler,  Parsons. 

BUILDINGS,  GROUNDS,  AND  INSURANCE 
Hougham,  Abbett,  Allen,  Voris. 


DEGREES 

Fesler,  Bell,  Pritchard. 

FACULTY 

Remy,  Atwater,  Horton,  VanRiper. 

FINANCE 

Suckow,  Alexander,  Clark,  Critchfield,  Hougham. 

NOMINATIONS  OF  BOARD  MEMBERS 
Moore,  Andrews,  Barr,  Wolford. 


‘Except  for  chairmen,  names  are  listed  in  alphabetical  order. 
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Administration 


WILLIAM  GEAR  SPENCER . 

. .  .926  East  Jefferson  Street 

President 

JOHN  FRANK  CADY . 

Dean 

. .  554  South  Home  Avenue 

WILLIAM  ALBERT  BURTON . 

. .  .  201  South  Home  Avenue 

Bursar 

VIRFSEL  ROE . 998  East  Jefferson  Street 

Registrar  and  Secretary  to  the  President 


RACHEL  OGLE . 

. 2  East  Madison  Street 

Librarian 

MAVIS  LORETTA  HOLMES . 

. .  .Women’s  Residence  Hall 

Dean  of  Women 

HARVEY  COLLINS  JACOBS . 

Director  of  Public  Relations 

. .  .  151  South  Home  Avenue 

FAR  WELL  CAMPBELL  RHODES . 

Special  Agent 


HOLLIS  HUGHES . 

,  .253  South  Forsythe  Street 

Assistant  to  Bursar 

JAMES  BEECHER  DEPUTY . 

Engineer  and  Superintendent  of  Buildings  and  Grounds 


YOUTH  AND  AGE 
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Faculty 

The  members  of  the  faculty  are  listed  in  order  of  rank.  The 

order  is  based  on  length  of  service  within  the  rank. 

WILLIAM  GEAR  SPENCER,  President. 

A.B.,  1907,  M.A.,  1908,  LL.D.,  1927,  Denison  University;  LL.D., 
Franklin  College,  1924.  Instructor,  Doane  Academy,  Granville, 
Ohio,  1907-1910;  instructor,  Colgate  Academy,  Hamilton,  New 
York,  1910-1912;  vice-principal  Hamilton  High  School,  1912- 
1913 ;  associate  professor  Latin  and  recording  officer,  Colgate 
University,  1914-1920;  head  department  of  classical  languages, 
1919-1926,  platform  assistant  to  president  and  lecturer,  1921- 
1926,  dean  Chautauqua  faculties,  1923-1926,  Chautauqua  Insti¬ 
tution,  New  York;  professor  classical  languages  and  registrar, 
Franklin  College,  1920-1922;  president  Hillsdale  College,  Hills¬ 
dale,  Michigan,  1922-1932;  lecturer  and  interim  pastor  First 
Baptist  Church,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  1932-1933;  president 
Franklin  College,  1933 — . 

926  East  Jefferson  Street. 

JOHN  FRANK  CADY,  Dean  and  Professor  of  History. 

A.B.,  DePauw  University,  1923 ;  M.A.,  University  of  Cincinnati, 
1924^  Ph.D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1929.  Teacher  of 
history,  Township  High  School,  Harrisburg,  Illinois,  1924-1925; 
instructor  in  history,  University  of  Maine,  1925-1926;  instruc¬ 
tor  in  European  history,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1926-1927; 
associate  professor  of  history,  Marshall  College,  1929-1930;  pro¬ 
fessor  of  history,  Judson  College,  Rangoon,  Burma,  while  on 
leave  1935-1938;  professor  of  history,  Franklin  College,  1930 — ; 
Dean,  1938 — . 

554  South  Home  Avenue. 

CHARLES  ALEXANDER  DEPPE,  Professor  of  Biology. 

A.B.,  University  of  Missouri,  1902;  M.A.,  LaGrange  College, 
1910;  Sc.D.,  Kalamazoo  College,  1922;  student,  University  of 
Chicago,  summer  1913.  Instructor  in  biology,  Sedalia  High 
School,  Missouri,  1902-1907;  superintendent  of  schools,  Doni¬ 
phan,  Missouri,  1907-1908;  professor  of  biology,  LaGrange 
College,  LaGrange,  Missouri,  1908-1911,  acting  president,  1910- 
1911 ;  instructor  in  biology,  Indiana  State  Teachers  College, 
summers  1928  and  1929;  Butler  University,  summer  1930;  Ball 
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State  Teachers’  College,  summers  1931  and  1932;  professor  of 
biology,  Franklin  College,  1911 — . 

69  South  Henry  Street. 

PLEASANT  LEE  POWELL,  Professor  of  Religion. 

A.B.,  Denison  University,  1897 ;  Rochester  Theological  Seminary, 
1897-1900;  D.D.,  Franklin  College,  1909;  student,  Harvard  Di¬ 
vinity  School,  1914;  Divinity  School,  University  of  Chicago 
summers  1918,  1919,  and  1920;  Northwestern  University  sum¬ 
mer  1932.  Pastor  First  Baptist  Church,  Leroy,  New  York, 
1900-1905;  First  Baptist  Church,  Franklin,  Indiana,  1905-1910; 
First  Baptist  Church,  Hamilton,  New  York,  1910-1914;  pro¬ 
fessor  homiletics,  Colgate  Theological  Seminary,  1914-1919; 
professor  of  Biblical  literature,  Franklin  College,  1919-1933, 
dean,  1923-193 8;  acting  president,  1926-1927;  professor  of  re¬ 
ligion,  1933 — . 

273  South  Forsythe  Street. 

DWIGHT  FREDERICK  HEATH,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

A.B.,  1916,  M.A.,  1921,  University  of  Illinois.  Instructor  in 
mathematics,  A.E.F.  University,  Beaune,  France,  1919;  asso¬ 
ciate  professor  of  mathematics,  Franklin  College,  1919-1923 ; 
professor,  1923 — . 

700  East  Jefferson  Street. 

ROBERT  HOMER  KENT,  Professor  of  Philosophy. 

A.B.,  1911,  D.D.,  1933,  Franklin  College;  Rochester  Theological 
Seminary,  1911-1914,  B.D.,  1921;  student,  University  of  Chica¬ 
go,  summers  1922,  1923,  1925,  1928,  and  1931.  Pastor  First 
Baptist  Church,  Lebanon,  Indiana,  1915-1918;  First  Baptist 
Church,  Franklin,  Indiana,  1918-1921.  Acting  dean,  1929,  and 
acting  president,  1931-1933,  Franklin  College;  associate  profes¬ 
sor  of  philosophy,  1921-1923 ;  professor,  1923 — . 

198  State  Street. 

MYRON  McCURRY,  Professor  of  English. 

A.B.,  1917,  M.A.,  1919,  Wake  Forest  College;  student,  Columbia 
University,  1920-1921,  summers  1928  and  1929;  M.A.,  Har¬ 
vard  University,  1924;  student,  University  of  Chicago,  sum¬ 
mers  1930  and  1931;  University  of  Michigan,  summer  1932; 
National  University  of  Mexico,  summer,  1940.  Instructor  in 
English,  Wake  Forest  College,  1918-1919;  assistant  professor  of 
English,  The  Citadel,  1919-1920;  assistant  professor  of  English, 
1920-1923,  associate  professor,  1923-1925,  director  of  summer 
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session,  1924,  Georgetown  College;  director  of  summer  session, 
Franklin  College,  1925-1927,  professor  of  English,  1925 — . 

1035  Park  Avenue. 

CURTIS  DANIEL  KIRKLIN,  Professor  of  Education. 

A. B.,  1917,  M.A.,  1925,  Indiana  University;  student,  Indiana 
University,  summers  1928,  1930,  and  1931.  Teacher,  grade 
schools  of  Indiana,  1911-1913;  teacher  of  mathematics,  Rapid 
City  High  School,  South  Dakota,  1914-1915;  principal,  con¬ 
solidated  high  schools  of  Delaware  County,  Indiana,  1917-1918, 
1919-1923 ;  visiting  professor,  Butler  University,  summers 
1929-1931;  assistant  professor  education,  Franklin  College, 
1924-1926;  associate  professor,  1926-1932;  professor,  1932 — . 

101  South  Forsythe  Street. 

*NORMAN  JACKSON  HARRAR,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

B. S.,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1922;  M.S.,  Pennsylvania  State 
College,  1928;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Colorado,  1930.  Teacher 
of  chemistry,  South  Brownsville  High  School,  Pennsylvania, 
1922-1924;  instructor  in  chemistry,  Colorado  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege,  1924-1927 ;  instructor  in  chemistry,  University  of  Colora¬ 
do,  1928-1930;  assistant  professor  of  chemistry,  Washington 
and  Lee  University,  1930-1932;  professor  of  chemistry,  Frank¬ 
lin  College,  1932-1941. 

498  North  Walnut  Street. 

VICTOR  SOLBERG,  Professor  of  English. 

Ph.B.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1920;  M.A.,  University  of  Kan¬ 
sas,  1924;  Ph.D.,  Ohio  State  University,  1932.  Instructor  in 
English,  University  of  Kansas,  1921-1924;  instructor,  1924- 
1926,  assistant  professor,  1926-1927,  associate  professor,  1927- 
1929,  Oklahoma  Agricultural  College ;  associate  professor  of 
English,  Franklin  College,  1930-1936;  professor,  1936 — . 

348  East  Monroe  Street. 

WILLIAM  GREEN  MATHER,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Sociology  and 
Economics. 

B.S.,  Denison  University,  1924;  B.D.,  Colgate-Rochester  Divinity 
School,  1927 ;  M.S.,  1933,  Ph.D.,  1936,  Cornell  University. 
Instructor,  Monroe  High  School,  Rochester,  New  York,  1928; 
pastor,  Baptist  Church,  Cuba,  New  York,  1928-1931 ;  visiting 
lecturer,  Cornell  University,  summer  1938;  visiting  professor, 
Butler  University,  summer  1940;  ad  interim  professor  of  so- 

•Deceased  October  16,  1941. 
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ciology  and  economics,  Franklin  College,  1934-1936;  professor 
of  sociology  and  economics,  1936 — . 

949  East  Jefferson  Street. 

LEO  HERTEL,  Professor  of  Modern  Languages. 

Graduate  (Abiturium)  Humanistisches  Gymnasium,  Glogau,  Ger¬ 
many,  1924;  student  Universities  of  Breslau,  Munich,  Cologne, 
Berlin,  1924-1927 ;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Munich,  1928.  News¬ 
paper  editor  in  Breslau,  1928-1931 ;  newspaper  editor  in  Free 
City  of  Danzig,  1931-1934;  associate  professor  of  modern  lan¬ 
guages,  Dakota  Wesleyan  University,  1934-1936;  professor  of 
modern  languages,  Franklin  College,  1936 — . 

525  East  Jefferson  Street. 

ELLEN  ANN  REYNOLDS,  Professor  of  Home  Economics. 

B.S.,  University  of  Kentucky,  1906;  A.M.,  1919,  Ph.D.,  1924, 
University  of  Chicago.  Instructor  and  head  of  science  depart¬ 
ment,  Morton  High  School,  Lexington,  Kentucky,  1907-1915; 
assistant  professor  of  home  economics,  University  of  Kentucky, 
1916-1918;  associate  professor  of  home  economics,  Kansas  State 
College,  1919-1920;  assistant  professor  of  home  economics,  Cor¬ 
nell  University,  1920-1923 ;  professor  and  home  economist,  Vir¬ 
ginia  Experiment  Station,  1925-192 7 ;  professor  and  director  of 
Department  of  Home  Economics,  Louisiana  State  University, 
1927-1929;  consultant,  writer,  Chicago  and  Boston,  1929-1934; 
housing  surveys,  Chicago  and  Boston,  1929-1935 ;  director  of 
Training  and  Research  Editor,  Works  Progress  Administration, 
1935-1937 ;  professor  home  economics,  Franklin  College  1937 — . 

2  East  Madison  Street. 

NAOMI  MULLENDORE,  Professor  of  Biology. 

A.B.,  Franklin  College,  1921 ;  M.S.,  1928,  Ph.D.,  1934,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Chicago.  Teacher  of  botany,  Sullivan  High  School, 
1921-1922;  instructor  in  biology,  Franklin  College,  1922-1926; 
assistant  professor,  1926-1934;  associate  professor,  1934-1938; 
professor,  1938 — . 

250  East  Madison  Street. 

MARGARET  WILLIAMS  POWELL,  Professor  of  Classical 
Languages. 

A.B.,  Franklin  College,  1922;  M.A.,  University  of  Chicago,  1926; 
Ph.D.,  Indiana  University,  1938.  Teacher,  Whiteland  High 
School,  Indiana,  1922-1924;  assistant  professor  of  classical 
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languages,  Hillsdale  College,  1924-1925 ;  assistant  professor  of 
Latin,  Meredith  College,  1926-1927 ;  assistant  professor,  Frank¬ 
lin  College,  1927-1928;  associate  professor  of  classical  lan¬ 
guages,  1928-1931,  1932M938;  professor,  1938 — . 

273  South  Forsythe  Street. 

JAMES  HALVERSON  SAMPLE,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

B.S.,  Elmhurst  College,  1935;  M.S.,  1936,  Ph.D.,  1939,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Illinois.  Professor  of  chemistry,  Indiana  Central  College, 
1939-1942;  professor  of  chemistry,  Franklin  College,  1942 — . 

190  West  King  Street. 

RACHEL  OGLE,  Librarian  with  the  rank  of  Associate  Professor. 

A.B.,  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  1910;  certificate  New  York  State 
Library  School,  1916;  M.A.L.S.,  University  of  Michigan,  1932. 
Circulation  chief,  Iowa  State  Teachers  College,  1916-1919;  clas¬ 
sifier  Washington  University  Library,  1919-1920;  librarian, 
Franklin  College,  1920 — . 

2  East  Madison  Street. 

ROY  EVERETT  TILLOTSON,  Associate  Professor  of  Physical 
Education. 

A.B.,  Oberlin  College,  1916;  M.S.,  Indiana  University,  1938;  stu¬ 
dent,  University  of  Illinois,  summer  1920;  University  of  Notre 
Dame,  summer  1924;  Columbia  University,  summer  1931. 
Teacher  and  coach,  Alleghany  High  School,  Pittsburgh,  1916- 
1920;  director  playground  system,  Peterborough,  Ontario,  sum¬ 
mers  1916,  1917,  and  1919;  director  physical  education  and 
coach,  Hiram  College,  1920-1924;  associate  professor  physical 
education,  Miami  University,  1924-1930;  associate  professor 
physical  education,  Franklin  College,  1930—. 

300  East  King  Street. 

ISRAEL  GEORGE  BLAKE,  Associate  Professor  of  History. 

A.B.,  Hillsdale  College,  1927 ;  M.A.,  Northwestern  University, 
1931 ;  Ph.D.,  Indiana  University,  1941.  Principal  of  the  high 
school,  Flushing,  Michigan,  1927-1930;  assistant  professor  of 
history,  Franklin  College,  193L1935;  associate  professor, 
1935—. 

159  East  King  Street. 

MAVIS  LORETTA  HOLMES,  Dean  of  Women  and  Associate 
Professor  of  History. 

A.B.,  1924,  M.A.,  1930,  Ph.D.,  1933,  Northwestern  University. 
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Teacher  in  Lake  Wales,  Florida,  1925-1929;  history  fellow, 
1931-1933;  assistant  in  history,  Northwestern  University,  1933- 
1935 ;  ad  interim  associate  professor  of  history,  Franklin  Col¬ 
lege,  1935-1938;  associate  professor  and  dean  of  women, 
1938—. 

Women’s  Residence  Hall. 

PAULINE  MARGARET  WHITE,  Associate  Professor  of  Eng¬ 
lish. 

A.B.,  Franklin  College,  1919;  M.A.,  University  of  Illinois,  1926; 
student  University  of  Chicago,  summers  1927  and  1928.  Teach¬ 
er  of  English  and  history,  Center  Grove  and  Whiteland  High 
Schools,  1919-1924;  instructor  in  English,  Franklin  College, 
1925-1928;  assistant  professor,  1928-1936;  associate  professor, 
1936—. 

598  North  Main  Street. 

FRANKLIN  PORTER  HALL,  Associate  Professor  of  Economics. 

A.B.,  University  of  Oregon,  1929;  M.A.,  University  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  1931 ;  graduate  assistant  in  economics,  University  of  Ore¬ 
gon,  1929-1930;  scholar  in  economics,  University  of  Wisconsin, 
1930-1931 ;  fellow  in  economics.  University  of  Wisconsin,  1932- 
1933;  assistant  in  economics,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1931- 
1932,  1933-1934;  field  officer,  Wisconsin  Department  of  Proba¬ 
tion  and  Parole,  1933-1938;  statistician,  Wisconsin  Department 
of  Public  Welfare,  1938-1939;  Director  of  Tax  Research,  Wis¬ 
consin  Department  of  Commerce,  1939-1940;  supervisor  of  vi¬ 
tal  statistics  index,  Wisconsin  Board  of  Health,  1939-1940;  as¬ 
sociate  professor  of  economics,  Franklin  College,  second  semes¬ 
ter,  1939 — . 

185  South  Forsythe. 

VIRFSEL  ROE,  Registrar  with  rank  of  Assistant  Professor. 

A.B.,  Franklin  College,  1919;  student,  Lane’s  Business  College, 
summer  1919;  graduate,  Gregg  School,  1921;  student,  Bowling 
Green  Business  School,  summer  1923 ;  University  of  Chicago, 
summer  1925;  Ohio  State  University,  summer  1930;  Colutnbia 
University,  summer  1935 ;  instructor  in  commerce,  Wayland 
Academy,  1919-1923 ;  assistant  professor  of  economics,  and  as¬ 
sistant  to  dean  of  women,  Hillsdale  College,  1923-1935 ;  regis¬ 
trar  and  secretary  to  the  president,  Franklin  College,  1935 — . 

998  East  Jefferson  Street. 
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AURORA  YETTA,  Assistant  Professor  of  French. 

A.B.,  Indiana  University,  1932;  M.A.,  Columbia  University,  1936; 
Diplome  d’Etudes  Francaises,  University  of  Nancy,  France, 
1930;  Diplome  d’Etpdes  de  Civilisation  Francaise,  University  of 
Paris,  1930-1931 ;  Diplome  de  Professeur  de  Francais  a  l’Etran- 
ger,  University  of  Paris,  1936;  Institut  de  Phonetique,  Paris, 
1936;  McGill  University,  summer  1933.  Teacher,  Connersville 
High  School,  Indiana,  1932-1935,  1936-1938;  assistant  professor 
of  French,  Franklin  College,  1938 — . 

99  South  Home  Avenue. 

JOHN  DANIEL  KOCHER,  Assistant  Professor  of  English  and 
Chairman  of  the  Division  of  Speech. 

A.B.,  Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  1919;  M.A.,  Northwestern 
University,  1939.  Charter  member,  Civic  Little  Theatre,  Al¬ 
lentown,  Pennsylvania,  1927 ;  Director  of  Production,  1932- 
1937;  Allentown  Business  College,  1936-1937;  instructor  in 
speech,  Northwestern  University,  1938-1939,  summers  1939, 
1940,  1941 ;  assistant  professor  of  English  and  chairman  of  the 
Division  of  Speech,  Franklin  College,  1939 — . 

449  East  Madison  Street. 

GLENN  MARSHALL  SEITZ,  Instructor  in  Vocal  Music. 

A.B.,  Franklin  College,  1935;  Indiana  College  of  Music  and  Fine 
Arts,  1919-1923;  Arthur  Jordan  Conservatory  of  Music,  1927- 
1928;  student  with  Austini  Gilliamini,  Oscar  Seagle,  Glen  Frier- 
mood,  and  Litvinne  and  Lepitre  of  Paris;  Christiansen  Choral 
School,  1936  and  1938;  private  studios  in  Indianapolis,  North 
Vernon  and  Seymour;  director  of  music,  Meridian  Heights 
Presbyterian  Church,  Indianapolis;  instructor  in  voice,  Frank¬ 
lin  College,  1929—. 

425  North  Walnut  Street. 

^HORACE  DONALD  CRAWFORD,  Special  Instructor  in  Journ¬ 
alism. 

A.B.,  Hillsdale  College,  1928;  student  University  of  Michigan, 
1928-1929;  member  graduate  journalism  seminar  in  Europe, 
summer  1937;  copy  editor  Indianapolis  News,  1929-1936;  spe¬ 
cial  instructor  in  journalism,  Franklin  College,  1934 — . 

119  East  33  Street,  Indianapolis. 

ETHELWYN  MILLER,  Instructor  in  Art. 

A.B.,  Franklin  College,  1894;  B.S.  and  Fine  Arts  Diploma,  Co- 

*On  leave  of  absence  in  graduate  study,  1941-1942. 
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lumbia  University,  1906.  Art  supervisor,  Horace  Mann  School, 
Columbia  University,  1906-1910;  assistant  professor  of  art, 
Miami  University,  1910-1914;  associate  professor  of  art,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago,  1914-1917 ;  professor  of  household  art, 
Iowa  State  Agricultural  College,  1917-1920;  director  of  teacher 
training,  John  Herron  Art  School,  1921-1932;  lecturer  on  art, 
Butler  University,  1937-1940;  instructor  in  art,  Franklin  Col¬ 
lege,  1939 — . 

98  North  Walnut  Street. 


JEAN  CHARLES  KOHLER,  Instructor  in  Piano. 

Mus.  B.,  DePauw  University,  1939;  Mus.  M.,  Eastman  School  of 
Music,  1940.  Instructor  in  piano  and  director  of  glee  club, 
Culver  Military  Academy,  summer  1940;  instructor  in  piano, 
Franklin  College,  1940 — . 

624  East  Monroe  Street. 

ELSIE  ELIZABETH  MacGREGOR,  Instructor  in  Organ. 

Graduate  Marion  Conservatory,  1920;  student  of  William  Mid- 
dleschulte,  1922;  Adolph  Weidig  in  theory  and  harmony;  War¬ 
ren  G.  Hedden,  Frank  Wright,  and  Clarence  Eddy  in  harmony 
and  counterpoint,  1928-1934;  F.A.G.O.,  1934.  Organist,  All 
Souls  Church,  Indianapolis ;  secretary,  American  Guild  of  Or¬ 
ganists  for  Indiana;  instructor  in  organ,  Franklin  College,  1941. 

6  West  26  Street,  Indianapolis. 

MARY  ALICE  KOHLER,  Instructor  in  Violin. 

Mus.  B.,  DePauw  University,  1939;  graduate  work  in  theory, 
Eastman  School  of  Music,  1939-1940.  Instructor  in  violin, 
Franklin  College,  1941 — . 

624  East  Monroe  Street. 

EDNA  ANDRESEN,  Instructor  in  Physical  Education. 

B.S.,  University  of  Illinois,  1940;  student  instructor  grade  schools, 
Urbana  and  Champaign,  Illinois,  1939;  student  instructor,  Ur- 
bana  High  School,  Urbana,  Illinois,  1940;  physical  education 
instructor,  Lincoln  Junior  High  School,  Downers  Grove,  Illinois, 
1941 ;  swimming  instructor,  Y.W.C.A.,  Aurora,  Illinois,  sum¬ 
mer  1941 ;  instructor  in  physical  education,  Franklin  College, 
1941—. 

Women’s  Residence  Hall. 


STOTT  TOWER 
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HARVEY  C.  JACOBS,  Ad  Interim  Instructor  in  Journalism. 

A.B.,  Franklin  College,  1938.  Columnist  for  several  Indiana  daily 
newspapers,  1939-1941 ;  feature  writer,  the  Indianapolis  Sunday 
Star  and  Louisville  Courier- Journal ;  free  lance  contributor  to 
The  Rotarian,  Christian  Science  Monitor,  The  Baptist  Publica¬ 
tion  Society;  ad  interim  instructor  in  journalism,  Franklin  Col¬ 
lege,  1941-1942. 

151  South  Home  Avenue. 
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*  Standing  Committees  of  the  Faculty 

ACADEMIC  REQUIREMENTS 

Cady,  Heath,  Kent,  Kirklin,  Mather,  Powell,  Roe. 

ART  EXHIBIT 

Miller,  Kocher,  White,  Yetta. 

CATALOG 

Kent,  Mrs.  Powell,  Roe,  White. 

ELIGIBILITY 

Heath,  Andresen,  Blake,  Cady,  Tillotson. 

HONORARY  DEGREES 
Powell,  Heath,  Kent. 

INDEPENDENT  WORK 

Solberg,  Hertel,  Holmes,  Mather,  Mullendore. 

LIBRARY 

McCurry,  Holmes,  Mullendore,  Ogle,  Sample,  Yetta. 

MUSIC 

Deppe,  Kohler,  MacGregor,  Seitz. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Kirklin,  Burton,  Reynolds,  Roe. 

RELIGIOUS  ACTIVITIES 

Blake,  Deppe,  Holmes,  Mather. 

SCHEDULE 

Heath,  Mullendore,  Roe. 

STUDENT  AID 

McCurry,  Blake,  Burton,  Holmes. 

STUDENT  PUBLICATIONS 

Solberg,  Burton,  Crawford,  White. 

SUPERIOR  SCHOLARSHIP 
Kent,  Roe,  Sample. 

♦Except  for  chairmen,  names  are  listed  in  alphabetical  order.  President  of  Col¬ 
lege  is  ex-officio  member  of  all  committees. 
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Historical  Sketch 

Early  in  the  history  of  Indiana  the  Baptist  pioneers,  realizing 
the  need  for  an  institution  of  higher  learning,  organized  the  “Indi¬ 
ana  Baptist  Education  Society.’’  After  a  meeting  in  Indianapolis, 
June,  1834  and  one  in  Franklin  on  October  2  of  the  same  year,  and 
after  consideration  of  other  locations  in  Indianapolis  and  in  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  St.  Omer  in  Decatur  County,  the  society  voted  unanimously 
in  June,  1835  to  “locate  the  institution  known  as  the  Indiana  Bap¬ 
tist  Manual  Labor  Institute  at  Franklin,  Johnson  County,  Indiana, 
on  the  site  east  of  town.”  This  name  scarcely  seems  to  denote  an 
institution  of  higher  learning,  but  it  was  settled  upon  principally  as 
a  means  of  allaying  current  social  prejudices  against  academic  life 
and  interests.  The  name  was  changed  to  Franklin  College  in  1843. 
From  its  inception,  the  college  represented  the  liberalizing  influence 
of  the  New  England  portion  of  the  Baptists  of  the  state. 

During  1836  the  first  building  was  erected  on  the  three  acres  of 
land  donated  by  George  King,  founder  of  the  town  of  Franklin,  and 
the  five  acres  given  by  Harvey  McCaslin.  This  frame  structure,  26 
b>y  38  feet,  was  erected  at  the  cost  of  about  $350  on  the  site  of  the 
present  library  building.  The  directors  added  eighty  acres  to  the 
school  grounds  by  purchase,  but  in  1843  they  found  it  expedient  to 
exchange  this  land  for  266,000  bricks  for  the  new  building. 

In  the  original  one-story  building  the  first  instruction  was  given 
'by  the  Reverend  A.  R.  Hinckley,  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  of 
Franklin  during  the  summer  and  the  early  fall  of  1837.  It  was  not 
until  October  that  the  Reverend  A.  F.  Tilton  of  Maine,  a  graduate 
of  Waterville  College,  now  Colby  College,  entered  upon  his  duties 
as  the  first  regularly  employed  college  instructor.  Professor  Tilton 
carried  on  with  increasing  difficulty  until  finally  obliged  to  resign  in 
1840.  The  school  was  practically  without  funds,  and  in  the  desper¬ 
ate  economic  plight  of  the  frontier,  none  could  be  secured.  Several 
precarious  years  ensued,  when  various  expedients  were  tried  includ¬ 
ing  normal  work  and  the  temporary  admission  of  women  to  the 
-classes  in  1842. 

In  1843  the  Reverend  George  C.  Chandler  was  elected  to  the 
presidency.  During  his  term  of  eight  years  the  first  permanent 
structure  was  erected,  which  constitutes  at  the  present  time  the  north 
wing  of  the  main  building.  This  division,  known  as  Chandler  Hall, 
begun  in  1843,  was  built  as  fast  as  money  was  available  and  was 
completed  in  1846  at  a  cost  of  $5,600.  Under  President  Chandler, 
Franklin  granted  its  first  degree,  that  of  bachelor  of  arts,  to  John 
Wesley  Dame.  Recently  the  heirs  of  Mr.  Dame  presented  the  di¬ 
ploma  to  the  college,  so  that  it  might  be  preserved  as  an  interesting 
^document  of  the  early  history  of  the  institution. 
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Chandler’s  successor,  the  Reverend  Silas  Bailey,  was  elected  in 
1852.  Under  his  aggressive  leadership  academic  standards  were 
raised,  the  faculty  was  increased,  the  curriculum  was  expanded,  and 
a  second  building  was  erected.  Bailey  Hall,  built  at  an  approximate 
cost  of  $7,000,  now  forms  the  south  wing  of  the  main  building. 

During  the  Civil  War  so  many  students  enlisted  in  the  army 
that  the  work  of  the  college  had  to  be  discontinued.  At  the  close  of 
the  war,  conditions  remained  for  several  years  such  that  only  pri¬ 
vate  classes  were  held  by  various  persons  to  whom  the  buildings  and 
equipment  were  leased.  Finally,  however,  efforts  were  made  to  re¬ 
sume  where  President  Bailey  had  left  off.  To  this  end  many  ma¬ 
terial  improvements  were  made  in  the  physical  plant  in  1869.  The 
new  president,  H.  L.  Wayland,  elected  in  1870,  tried  valiantly  to 
carry  on  the  work,  but  after  two  discouraging  years,  the  Educational 
Society,  which  had  thus  far  sponsored  the  cause  of  higher  education 
for  the  Baptists  of  Indiana,  disbanded  to  make  way  for  a  thorough 
reorganization  of  the  college  as  a  stock  corporation. 

The  new  directors  were  fortunate  in  the  selection  of  the  Rever¬ 
end  William  Taylor  Stott,  who  began  in  1872  his  long  fruitful  serv¬ 
ice  as  president.  A  graduate  of  Franklin  with  the  class  of  *61,  he 
was  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  needs  of  the  college  and  highly 
successful  in  securing  the  whole-hearted  cooperation  of  its  constitu¬ 
ency.  The  growth  of  the  college  under  his  direction  called  for  the 
erection  of  a  third  building,  now  known  as  Stott  Hall,  the  connecting 
unit  between  the  earlier  halls.  Thus  in  the  years  1887  and  1888  the 
present  main  building  came  into  bemg.  During  the  later  years  of 
President  Stott’s  administration  the  entire  structure  was  thoroughly 
remodeled  and  modernized,  largely  at  the  expense  of  A.  A.  Barnes 
of  Indianapolis  and  Grafton  Johnson  of  Greenwood.  Much  of  the 
credit  for  the  planning  and  prosecution  of  this  desirable  improve¬ 
ment  was  due  Professor  M.  E.  Crowell,  then  head  of  the  department 
of  chemistry  and  physics.  The  erection  of  the  library  during  this 
same  period  was  made  possible  by  funds  contributed  from  many 
sources.  Because  Elbert  H.  Shirk  and  family  of  Peru  had  long  been 
liberal  supporters  of  the  college  and  had  helped  substantially  in  this 
building,  it  was  named  in  their  honor,  and  a  bronze  tablet  with  an 
inscription  to  that  effect  was  placed  on  the  wall  of  the  entrance.  In 
1905,  after  thirty-six  years  of  faithful  service  to  his  Alma  Mater, 
President  Stott  retired. 

Elmer  Burritt  Bryan,  then  professor  in  Indiana  University  and 
one  time  Commissioner  of  Education  in  the  Philippines,  was  elected 
to  the  presidency.  During  his  administration,  in  1907-1908,  three 
new  buildings,  the  women’s  dormitory,  the  gymnasium,  and  the  cen¬ 
tral  heating  plant,  were  added.  The  latter  was  in  part  the  gift  of 
citizens  of  Franklin  and  Johnson  County.  The  college  was  rechar¬ 
tered  in  1907  and  changed  from  a  stock  corporation  to  a  non-stock 
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corporation  with  a  self-perpetuating  board  of  directors.  The  next 
year  it  was  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation 
for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching.  In  1909  President  Bryan  re¬ 
signed  to  accept  the  same  office  at  Colgate  University. 

For  the  following  two  years  Dean  Melvin  Elliott  Crowell  served 
as  acting  president.  Under  his  administration  a  financial  campaign 
was  begun,  which  eventually  added  more  than  $200,000  to  the  en¬ 
dowment  funds. 

The  Reverend  Elijah  Andrew  Hanley  of  the  class  of  ’95  was 
called  from  the  pastorate  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Providence, 
Rhode  Island,  in  1911  to  become  president.  During  his  administra¬ 
tion  the  faculty  and  curriculum  were  enlarged,  and  relations  with 
the  Baptist  constituency  were  made  more  friendly.  He  resigned  in 
1917  to  accept  the  invitation  to  the  pastorate  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church  of  Rochester,  New  York. 

Charles  Elmer  Goodell,  president  from  1917  to  1926,  was  like¬ 
wise  an  alumnus  of  the  college  of  the  class  of  ’88  and  had  been  for 
a  number  of  years  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  Denison  University. 
During  his  administration  almost  $400,000  were  added  to  the  endow¬ 
ment  and  building  funds  as  a  result  of  the  New  World  Movement, 
and  funds  were  pledged  for  the  erection  of  a  new  science  building, 
which  was  completed  in  1928.  The  faculty  was  enlarged  and  a 
steady  growth  in  enrollment  marked  these  years.  In  1919  the  col¬ 
lege  withdrew  from  the  Carnegie  Foundation.  Dean  Pleasant  Lee 
Powell  served  as  acting  president  for  one  year  following  President 
Goodell’s  resignation. 

Homer  Price  Rainey,  of  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Ore¬ 
gon,  assumed  the  duties  of  the  presidency  in  September,  1927.  Un¬ 
der  his  leadership  the  curriculum  of  the  college  was  revised,  and  a 
system  of  independent  study  for  students  of  exceptional  ability,  lead¬ 
ing  to  graduation  with  distinction,  was  introduced. 

An  addition  of  $91,000  was  made  to  the  funds  of  the  college 
from  the  estate  of  the  late  A.  A.  Barnes  of  Indianapolis,  who  dur¬ 
ing  twenty-five  years  as  director  of  the  college  had  already  contrib¬ 
uted  about  $50,000. 

When  President  Rainey  resigned  in  June,  1931  to  accept  the 
presidency  of  Bucknell  University,  Robert  Homer  Kent,  professor 
of  philosophy  and  graduate  of  Franklin  College  in  the  class  of  Tl, 
was  appointed  acting  president  by  the  Board  of  Directors  and  served 
for  two  years. 

William  Gear  Spencer,  formerly  a  member  of  the  faculty  of 
Franklin  College  and  for  ten  years  president  of  Hillsdale  College, 
was  inaugurated  as  president  at  the  1933  commencement.  In  1934 
H.  A.  Cuppy,  ’88,  made  Franklin  College  the  residuary  legatee  of  his 
estate,  estimated  at  depression  values  at  $250,000.  In  1935  Dr.  Carl 
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F.  Payne,  ex  ’88,  also  made  the  college  residuary  legatee  of  his  es¬ 
tate,  not  officially  evaluated  as  yet,  designating  the  income  for  the 
department  of  Philosophy  and  Psychology. 


General  Information 

The  City  ob  Franklin  is  located  on  U.  S.  31  and  State  High¬ 
way  44  twenty  miles  south  of  Indianapolis,  with  which  it  is  connect¬ 
ed  by  the  Louisville  branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  the  Grey¬ 
hound  bus  line,  and  the  bus  lines  of  the  Indiana  Railroad.  Thus  it 
,is  easily  accessible  from  all  parts  of  the  state.  Franklin  is  an  attrac¬ 
tive  and  healthful  city  of  six  thousand  inhabitants,  which  prides 
itself  on  its  homes  and  churches.  The  people  of  Franklin  believe  in 
the  college  and  take  an  active  interest  in  the  welfare  of  its  students. 

The  College  Campus  is  situated  sufficiently  near  the  heart  of 
the  city  to  make  the  churches  and  stores  easily  accessible,  but  far 
enough  away  to  insure  the  quiet  surroundings  most  favorable  to  • 
college  work.  The  beauty  of  the  buildings  and  grounds  of  Frank¬ 
lin  College  is  a  subject  of  favorable  comment  on  the  part  of  visi¬ 
tors  to  Franklin. 

The  Main  Building  consists  of  three  parts,  Chandler  Hall, 
Bailey  Hall,  and  Stott  Hall,  each  of  these  being  named  for  the  pres¬ 
ident  in  whose  administration  it  was  constructed.  It  contains  the 
administrative  offices,  the  auditorium,  suited  for  chapel  services  and 
little  theatre  productions,  recitation  rooms,  the  gallery  for  art  exhi¬ 
bitions,  the  offices  of  the  student  publications,  the  home  economic’s 
laboratory,  and  the  college  bookstore. 

The  Women’s  Residence  Hall  is  a  three  story  brick  struc¬ 
ture,  situated  on  the  corner  of  Monroe  and  Edwards  Streets.  It 
contains  single  rooms,  double  rooms  and  suites,  furnishing  accommo¬ 
dations  for  more  than  one  hundred  students.  In  addition  to  these 
rooms  it  contains  a  reception  room,  social  rooms  for  the  four  sorori¬ 
ties  and  the  independent  women,  an  infirmary,  a  dining  hall,  a  tele¬ 
phone  room,  a  kitchen,  and  a  laundry. 

The  rooms  are  comfortably  furnished,  but  each  occupant  must 
furnish  her  own  pillows,  bed  linen  and  coverings,  towels,  and  dra¬ 
peries.  The  welfare  and  social  life  of  the  women  are  under  the  su¬ 
pervision  of  the  Dean  of  Women.  Women  from  out  of  town  who 
attend  the  college  are  required  to  room  in  the  dormitory,  except  as 
provided  on  page  27. 

The  Library  now  contains  35,000  volumes,  selected  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  needs  of  college  undergraduates.  There  are  several  de¬ 
partmental  libraries  in  addition  to  the  general  library.  The  reading 
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room  is  well  equipped  with  papers  and  periodicals.  The  Franklin 
City  Library  is  available  for  the  use  of  students.  The  State  Library 
at  Indianapolis  is  also  within  easy  access. 

The;  Gymnasium  is  a  brick  building  about  one  hundred  twenty- 
five  by  seventy  feet.  The  entire  building  is  used  in  connection  with 
the  work  in  physical  education.  The  main  floor  contains  an  excel¬ 
lent  basketball  court.  In  the  basement  is  the  swimming  pool,  fifty 
by  twenty  feet  and  from  four  to  eight  feet  deep.  Adjoining  the 
swimming  pool  are  locker  rooms  and  shower  baths. 

Goodell  Athletic  Field,  across  the  street  from  the  gymna¬ 
sium,  is  so  named  because  it  was  secured  largely  through  the  efforts 
of  the  late  President  Goodell  while  professor  of  history  in  the  col¬ 
lege. 

Tennis  Courts  are  maintained  on  the  campus  and  are  used  in 
connection  with  the  work  in  physical  education. 

The  Heating  Plant  is  equipped  with  two  one  hundred  and 
fifty-horsepower  boilers  and  a  deep  well  pump.  All  the  college 
buildings  are  steam-heated  from  this  central  plant. 

The  Gorby  Cabinet  occupies  a  large  room  on  the  first  floor  of 
the  Main  Building.  It  contains  over  fifty  thousand  well  classified 
geological  specimens,  the  gift  of  the  late  S.  S.  Gorby. 

The  Science  Hall  is  a  modern,  well -equipped,  fireproof  build¬ 
ing  completed  in  1928,  housing  the  departments  of  Biology,  Chem¬ 
istry,  Mathematics,  and  Physics. 

The  departments  of  Mathematics  and  Physics  are  accommodated 
on  the  first  floor.  Besides  a  large  lecture  room,  which  is  fully 
equipped  for  demonstration  work,  and  a  smaller  recitation  room, 
there  are  laboratories  for  general  physics  esuipped  with  concrete 
piers  built  up  from  the  ground  independent  of  the  building  in  order 
to  avoid  vibration,  dark  rooms  for  the  study  of  light  and  photog¬ 
raphy,  and  a  special  laboratory  for  the  study  of  heat. 

The  biological  laboratories  occupy  the  second  and  part  of  the 
third  floors.  There  are  desks  for  fifty  students,  and  each  desk  is 
provided  with  water,  gas,  and  light.  Besides  the  individual  desks 
and  lockers,  the  bacteriological  laboratory  is  also  equipped  with  in¬ 
cubator,  refrigerator,  and  sterilizers. 

The  chemical  laboratories  occupy  the  third  floor.  Forty-eight 
students  can  be  accommodated  in  the  laboratory  for  general  and  in¬ 
organic  chemistry,  and  twenty-four  in  the  laboratory  for  advanced 
work.  Besides  the  laboratories,  the  department  has  a  large  well- 
equipped  lecture  room,  balance  room,  and  library. 

The  Auditorium  on  the  first  floor  of  the  Main  Building  has  a 
seating  capacity  of  six  hundred.  There  is  a  large  stage  with  proper 
equipment,  including  dressing  rooms,  stage  settings,  and  lighting  fa¬ 
cilities.  The  portrait  of  President  Stott  by  Steele,  a  gift  of  the 
alumni  on  his  retirement  in  1905,  and  the  portrait  of  the  late  Graf- 
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ton  Johnson  by  Marie  Goth,  presented  to  the  college  by  his  sister, 
Mrs.  Longdon  of  Greencastle,  hang  in  the  auditorium.  A  two- 
manual  Tellers-Kent  organ  was  added  in  1940. 

The  Art  Gallery  is  located  on  the  second  floor  of  the  Main 
Building.  Art  exhibits,  held  from  time  to  time  during  the  year, 
bring  to  the  campus  collections  of  paintings  by  Indiana  artists,  wood- 
cuts,  etchings,  and  other  original  works  of  art,  with  reproductions 
of  old  masters. 


Religions  Life 

Chapel  Services  are  held  each  day  except  Monday  and  Thurs¬ 
day  at  9 :45  o’clock.  Students  are  required  to  attend.  The  Presi¬ 
dent,  members  of  the  faculty,  and  guest  speakers  address  the  student 
body.  The  college  choir  gives  special  music  at  Thanksgiving,  Christ¬ 
mas  and  Easter.  On  Thursday  the  Student  Council  holds  its  reg¬ 
ular  business  sessions.  Student  programs  are  given  on  that  day. 

Delta  Alpha  Theta  meets  regularly  throughout  the  college 
year  for  the  cultivation  of  spiritual  interests  and  the  discussion  of 
missionary  topics.  The  August  Sundvall  Student  Volunteer  Fund 
of  $200  was  raised  by  popular  subscription  from  students  and  alumni 
in  memory  of  August  Sundvall,  T6,  who  lost  his  life  in  action  in 
the  World  War,  and  a  loan  is  available  to  delegates  to  the  quadren¬ 
nial  National  Student  Conference. 

The  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  holds  meetings 
for  the  discussion  of  religious  and  cultural  topics,  presentation  of 
book  reviews  and  musical  programs.  The  missionary  interests  of 
the  association  takes  the  form  of  annual  gifts  to  the  girls’  school  at 
Sendai,  Japan. 

The  Churches  of  Franklin  heartily  welcome  students  to 
their  Sunday  worship,  and  Sunday  School  classes.  Many  students 
actively  participate  in  the  life  of  the  churches  as  choir  members, 
teachers  of  Sunday  School  classes,  and  workers  in  young  people’s  or¬ 
ganizations. 

The  Indiana  Baptist  Ministers  meet  in  their  annual  confer¬ 
ence  as  guests  of  Franklin  College  and  the  First  Baptist  Church. 
This  brings  to  the  campus  the  influence  of  these  religious  leaders 
and  provides  opportunity  for  the  students  and  faculty  to  cultivate 
acquaintance  with  them. 

The  Indiana  Baptist  Assembly  holds  a  ten-day  training 
school  on  the  campus  each  summer  for  representative  young  people 
from  the  Baptist  churches  of  the  state. 

A  Student  Forum  meets  each  Sunday  evening  in  one  of  the 
local  churches.  The  group,  which  is  interdenominational,  invites 
speakers  representing  various  types  of  religious  thinking  to  present 
topics  for  discussion. 
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Student  Organizations 

The  Student  Council  is  organized  for  the  support  of  inter¬ 
class  athletics,  student  publications  and  other  student  interests.  The 
rules  under  which  this  council  works  were  prepared  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  students,  and  have  apparently  furnished  a  workable 
plan  for  the  regulation  of  students’  activities. 

Alpha,  the  scholastic  honor  society,  was  established  at  Franklin 
College  in  1922  with  the  faculty  members  of  the  national  scholastic 
honor  society  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  as  charter  members.  Every  year 
a  number  of  seniors  whose  standing  is  not  less  than  cum  laude  may 
be  elected  to  membership. 

Pi  Kappa  Delta,  the  national  honorary  forensic  fraternity,  es¬ 
tablished  a  charter  at  Franklin  College  in  1921.  This  fraternity 
was  founded  at  Ripon  College  in  1913  by  Egbert  Ray  Nichols,  a 
graduate  of  Franklin  College  in  1907.  Eligibility  to  the  lowest  de¬ 
gree  consists  of  participation  in  an  intercollegiate  debating  or  ora¬ 
torical  contest. 

Eta  Sigma  Phi,  national  classical  fraternity,  organized  the 
Delta  chapter  at  Franklin  College  in  1925.  Membership  is  limited 
to  majors  in  the  department  of  Latin  who  have  met  the  scholastic 
requirement  set  by  the  national  organization. 

The  International  Relations  Club  was  organized  in  1920. 
It  is  composed  of  faculty  members  and  of  students  taking  a  major 
in  the  department  of  History.  The  club  meets  monthly  on  Thursday 
evenings  to  discuss  topics  of  historical  interest. 

Fraternities  are  represented  at  Franklin  College  as  follows: 
Phi  Delta  Theta,  founded  at  Miami  University  in  1848;  Sigma  Al¬ 
pha  Epsilon,  founded  at  the  University  of  Alabama  in  1856;  Kappa 
Delta  Rho,  founded  at  Middlebury  College  in  1905 ;  Lambda  Chi  Al¬ 
pha,  founded  at  Boston  University  in  1905.  These  were  established 
at  Franklin  in  this  order. 

Sororities  are  also  represented  at  Franklin  College.  In  1888 
Pi  Beta  Phi,  founded  at  Monmouth  College  in  1867,  established  the 
Indiana  Alpha  chapter  at  Franklin  College;  in  1912  Delta  Delta 
Delta,  founded  at  Boston  University  in  1888,  established  the  Delta 
Zeta  chapter;  in  1920  Delta  Zeta,  founded  at  Miami  University  in 
1902,  established  the  Psi  chapter,  and  in  1927  Zeta  Tau  Alpha, 
founded  at  Virginia  State  Normal  in  1898,  established  the  Beta 
Theta  chapter.  Each  of  these  sororities  has  chapter  rooms  in  the 
Women’s  Residence  Hall. 

Independent  Men  maintain  their  own  organization  and  oper¬ 
ate  their  house  where  members  may  secure  room  and  board  at  rea¬ 
sonable  rates. 
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Independent  Women  are  likewise  organized  and  have  their 
social  rooms  in  the  Women’s  Residence  Hall. 

Theta  Alpha  Phi  presents  one  or  more  plays  during  each 
regular  session  and  sponsors  a  club  made  up  of  those  interested  in 
dramatics. 

Blue  Key,  a  national  honor  society  for  junior  and  senior  men, 
established  a  chapter  at  Franklin  College  in  1927.  The  organization 
supports  student  activities  and  promotes  college  spirit. 

Gold  Quill,  an  honorary  society  for  junior  and  senior  women, 
was  founded  in  1929.  Its  purpose  is  to  reward  achievement  and  of¬ 
fer  opportunity  for  further  service  to  the  college  and  to  bring  about 
a  closer  relationship  between  faculty  and  students. 

Alpha  Phi  Gamma,  national  honorary  coeducational  journalis¬ 
tic  fraternity,  installed  the  Alpha  Iota  chapter  at  FranJklin  College 
on  March  26,  1938,  with  fourteen  charter  members.  Improvement 
of  journalistic  expression,  techniques  and  ethics  is  the  purpose  of 
the  fraternity.  Students  meeting  campus  publication  and  scholastic 
requirements  are  eligible  to  be  considered  for  membership. 


Expenses 

Tuition  and  Fees.  Tuition,  for  not  fewer  than  twelve  nor 
more  than  sixteen  semester  hours,  is  $110  a  semester.  For  each 
hour  in  excess  of  sixteen  $6  is  charged.  However,  if  hours  in  phys¬ 
ical  education  are  included,  the  limit  is  seventeen  hours.  For  a 
course  comprising  fewer  than  twelve  hours  the  charge  is  $9  an  hour, 
the  minimum  charge  being  $15. 

A  matriculation  fee  of  $5  is  charged.  This  fee.  should  accom¬ 
pany  the  application  for  admission.  If  admission  is  refused  by  the 
college,  the  matriculation  fee  will  be  refunded.  A  graduation  fee 
of  $10  is  charged  each  senior  his  last  semester. 

Tuition  is  payable  in  two  equal  installments  each  semester:  the 
first  installment  on  the  day  of  registration,  registration  being  incom¬ 
plete  until  this  payment  is  made;  the  second  installment  for  the  first 
semester  on  December  i  and  for  the  second  semester  on  April  I. 
Any  exception  must  be  by  special  permission  from  the  President. 
By  special  ruling  of  the  Board,  not  subject  to  exception  by  the 
President  or  Treasurer,  a  deferred  payment  fee  of  $i  per  month  is 
charged  for  every  account  left  open  after  the  due  date.  No  stu¬ 
dent  will  be  permitted  to  take  semester  examinations  if  any  part  of 
the  semester's  bills  is  unpaid. 
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When  a  student  withdraws  from  college  before  the  close  of  the 
semester,  tuition  will  not  be  refunded  except  upon  recommendation 
of  the  Dean. 

Each  student  pursuing  laboratory  science  is  required  to  deposit 
with  the  Bursar  $2  for  a  breakage  card  to  cover  actual  breakage. 
The  unused  balance  is  refunded. 

For  late  registration  $1  a  day  is  charged,  the  total  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  $3. 

Special  examinations  require  the  payment  of  $1  to  $2  and  per¬ 
mission  of  the  Dean. 

After  the  first  week  of  the  semester  fifty  cents  is  charged  for 
any  change  in  course. 

For  private  lessons  in  piano,  organ  or  violin,  a  fee  of  $20  for 
one-half  hour  lesson  a  week  and  $30  for  one  hour  lesson  a  week  is 
charged  for  a  semester  of  eighteen  lesson  periods.  For  piano  en¬ 
semble,  $10  a  semester  for  two  hours  a  week  is  charged.  Private 
lessons  in  voice  are  given  at  the  fee  of  $30  for  a  semester  of  eigh¬ 
teen  lesson  periods.  Class  lessons  in  voice  are  given  at  the  fee  of 
$10  a  semester  for  one  hour  period  a  week.  No  fee  is  charged  for 
class  work  in  theory,  harmony,  history  of  music,  and  appreciation  if 
the  student  is  enrolled  in  the  college.  Organ  or  piano  practice  is 
available  at  a  small  fee. 

Board  and  Lodging.  The  various  fraternities  maintain  houses 
for  their  own  members.  Non- fraternity  men  find  lodging  and  board 
in  private  homes  in  the  city  at  reasonable  rates.  Room  rent  varies 
from  $1.50  to  $4  a  week.  Board  may  be  had  from  $5  to  $7  a  week. 
Lists  of  rooms  and  boarding  places  are  on  file  in  the  Bursar’s  office. 

Women  students  not  residents  of  Franklin  are  expected  to  room 
in  the  Women’s  Residence  Hall.  In  exceptional  cases,  however,  per¬ 
mission  may  be  given  to  room  in  town.  All  women  desiring  this 
privilege  must  see  the  President  in  advance.  Those  given  this  priv¬ 
ilege  are  subject  to  dormitory  rules. 

The  Women’s  Residence  Hall  has  a  capacity  of  about  one  hun¬ 
dred.  The  building  is  modern  and  maintains  a  well-equipped  din¬ 
ing  hall.  Room  rent  is  $50  a  semester.  A  student  wishing  to  oc¬ 
cupy  a  double  room  alone  will  pay  an  additional  amount  for  the 
privilege. 

A  deposit  of  $10  is  required  to  hold  a  room.  Of  this  amount 
$5  is  applied  on  the  room  rent  and  is  not  refundable  in  any  case. 
The  other  $5  is  to  guarantee  the  proper  care  of  the  room.  Any 
balance  of  this  due  the  student  is  returned  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
In  reserving  rooms  seniors  will  be  given  preference,  followed  in 
order  by  juniors  and  sophomores.  Any  room  not  reserved  by  July 
1  may  be  reserved  by  any  applicant. 
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Board  in  the  dormitory  is  $90  a  semester.  No  reductions  are 
made  for  meals  missed  or  for  week-end  absences,  but  in  case  of 
withdrawal  reasonable  refund  will  be  made. 

Dormitory  bills  are  payable  by  the  half-semester  on  registration 
day  of  each  semester  and  on  December  1  and  April  1  at  the  Bursar’s 
office.  Any  deviation  from  this  rule  must  be  by  special  permission 
from  the  President.  The  rule  for  deferred  payment  of  tuition  ap¬ 
plies  also  to  dormitory  and  board  bills. 


Scholarships 

The:  Bertha  Martin  Powell  Scholarship.  A  scholarship 
is  annually  provided  from  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Charlotte  K.  Townsend 
of  LeRoy,  New  York,  as  a  memorial  to  Bertha  Martin  Powell, 
ex’01.  The  scholarship  is  awarded  by  the  trustees  of  the  First  Bap¬ 
tist  Church  of  Franklin,  Indiana,  and  preference  is  to  be  given  to 
members  of  that  church. 

The  Mrs.  Milton  Shirk  Scholarship.  A  perpetual  scholar¬ 
ship  has  been  provided  by  endowment  by  Mrs.  Milton  Shirk  of 
Chicago. 

Schroeder  Scholarships.  The  following  four  scholarship 
funds  were  gifts  of  Mrs.  Adele  P.  Schroeder,  ’94:  the  Peter  Par¬ 
rott  and  Julia  Emily  Shaffter  Parrott  Scholarship  Fund,  $5,000;  the 
Daniel  Brayton  Reckard  and  Lucy  Reckard  Scholarship  Fund, 
$4,000;  the  Lewis  Parrott  and  Mary  Parrott  Scholarship  Fund, 
$4,000;  the  Ellen  Parrott  Walker  Scholarship  Fund,  $1,000.  The 
income  from  each  fund  is  to  be  used  to  help  defray  the  expenses  of 
two  students,  to  be  chosen  by  the  college  administration. 

Chester  C.  French  Scholarship  Fund.  The  income  from  a 
fund  of  $1,650  provided  by  Chester  C.  French  of  San  Diego  will  be 
used  to  help  defray  the  expenses  of  students  needing  assistance. 

Pitcher  Scholarship  Fund.  A  foundation,  amounting  at 
present  to  $4,000,  has  been  established  by  Mrs.  Ella  Pitcher  Berry 
of  Danvers,  Massachusetts.  The  income  from  this  fund  will  be 
used  to  defray  expenses  for  college  students,  preferably  those  from 
the  southwestern  part  of  Johnson  County. 

HazelETT  Scholarship  Fund.  A  fund  of  $5,000  has  been 
given  from  the  Hazelett  estate  in  Franklin.  The  income  from  this 
is  to  be  used  for  tuition  aid. 

Fairmount  Baptist  Church  Scholarship  Fund.  A  fund 
of  $760  has  been  given  by  the  Fairmount  Baptist  Church.  The  in¬ 
come  from  this  is  to  be  used  to  help  defray  the  expenses  of  a  stu¬ 
dent  planning  to  enter  the  Baptist  ministry  or  missionary  service. 
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The:  Ura  Sanders  Scholarship  Fund.  A  fund  of  $5,000 
has  been  given  by  Miss  Ura  Sanders  of  Gosport.  The  income  from 
this  is  to  be  used  to  aid  worthy  students. 

F.B.M.C.C.  Scholarship  Fund.  The  Franklin  Business  Men’s 
College  Club,  upon  approval  of  the  College  Scholarship  Committee, 
gives  scholarship  aid  to  a  limited  number  of  worthy  and  needy 
students. 

Ministerial  Aid  Fund.  The  income  from  this  fund  amount¬ 
ing  to  $11,636.78  is  used  to  help  defray  the  expenses  of  needy  stu¬ 
dents  for  the  ministry  or  missionary  service,  but  is  limited  to  stu¬ 
dents  above  the  freshman  class. 

Tuition  Concessions.  Sons  and  daughters  of  ministers  and 
of  members  of  the  college  faculty  will  be  allowed  a  reduction  of  $40 
a  semester  on  tuition. 

High  school  graduates  who  have  a  four-year  average  of  90  per 
cent  or  its  equivalent  may  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  or  superintendent  of  the  school  apply  for  an  honor  scholarship. 
This  scholarship  allows  a  concession  of  $250  in  tuition  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed  as  follows :  $30  in  each  semester  and  $10  additional  the 
last  semester  of  the  senior  year.  In  order  to  hold  this  scholarship 
the  student  must ‘maintain  a  B  average. 

By  action  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  college,  graduates  of 
the  Indiana  Masonic  Home  and  of  the  Indiana  Baptist  Home  are 
given  free  tuition.  They  are,  however,  expected  to  pay  laboratory, 
library,  and  student  activity  fees. 


Loan  Funds 

The  college  has  several  student  loan  funds.  These  funds  are 
comparatively  small,  and  are  carefully  administered.  Application 
for  aid  from  any  of  these  should  be  made  in  writing,  prior  to  the 
opening  of  the  college  year,  and  filed  with  the  President. 

Sixty-Third  F.  A.  Brigade:  Student  Loan  Fund.  A  fund  of 
$500  contributed  at  the  close  of  the  World  War  by  the  Sixty-Third 
F.  A.  Brigade  is  used  as  a  loan  fund  for  needy  students.  The  fund 
now  amounts  to  $600. 

Ruth  W.  Pritchard  Memorial  Student  Loan  Fund.  A 
fund  of  $843,  contributed  by  the  brother  and  sister  of  Ruth  W. 
Pritchard,  T5,  is  a  memorial  to  a  student  who  was  greatly  beloved 
by  all  college  people.  Interest  accretions  have  increased  the  amount 
to  $1,080. 

Helen  Huckleberry  Student  Loan  Fund.  A  fund  of 
$385.25  by  interest  accretions  now  amounting  to  $550  was  contrib- 
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uted  by  relatives  and  friends  of  Helen  Huckleberry,  ex’22,  who 
died  at  the  close  of  her  junior  year. 

Indiana  Federation  oe  Ceubs  Educational  Loan  Fund.  A 
gift  of  $250  by  the  Indiana  Federation  of  Clubs  is  used  as  a  stu¬ 
dent  loan  fund. 

The  Acock-Morris  Fund.  A  fund  of  $840,  contributed  by 
Mrs.  Mary  Beaver  of  Terre  Haute,  is  used  as  a  fund  to  assist  girls 
in  preparing  for  missionary  service.  It  is  named  in  honor  of  Miss 
Amy  Acock  and  Mrs.  Ethel  Morris  Oberholtzer,  ’23. 

The  Flossie  Houghland  Fund.  The  income  of  this  fund  of 
$850,  provided  by  the  bequest  of  Mrs.  Flossie  Houghland  of  Green- 
castle,  Indiana,  is  used  to  aid  women  students. 

Mitchell  FlEur-de-Lis  Club  Student  Loan  Fund.  A 
fund  of  $60  donated  by  this  club  of  Mitchell,  Indiana,  is  available 
for  loan. 

The  Myrtie  Huckelberry  Student  Loan  Fund.  A  fund 
of  $200  from  the  estate  of  Myrtie  Huckelberry  is  used  for  student 
loans. 

The  Newberry  J.  Howe  Student  Loan  Fund.  A  fund  of 
$500  from  the  estate  of  the  late  Newberry  J.  Howe  has  been  given 
as  an  undesignated  student  loan  fund. 

There  is  always  a  considerable  amount  of  work  available  for 
students,  both  at  the  college  and  in  the  town.  There  are  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  men  to  care  for  furnaces,  serve  tables  at  eating  houses,  and 
in  many  other  ways  earn  part  of  their  expenses.  Women  who  can 
do  stenographic  work,  or  who  can  give  part  time  to  work  in  homes, 
can  usually  find  some  employment.  Application  for  such  employ¬ 
ment  should  be  made  at  the  Bursar’s  office. 


Prizes 

Elsey  Prizes.  A  prize  of  $90  is  awarded  annually  as  tuition 
for  the  succeeding  semester  by  Brodehurst  Elsey,  president  of  the 
Foard  of  directors,  to  the  sophomore  who  has  earned  the  most  hours 
and  credit  points  during  the  two  preceding  semesters. 

A  similar  prize  of  $60  is  awarded  annually  to  the  freshman 
who  has  earned  the  most  hours  and  credit  points  in  his  class  during 
the  two  preceding  semesters. 

Either  of  these  prizes  when  awarded  shall  be  the  sole  prize  or 
scholarship  for  the  semester  for  which  it  is  awarded. 

Oratorical.  Franklin  College  is  a  member  of  the  Indiana  Sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Interstate  Oratorical  League.  The  College  grants  a 
scholarship  for  one  semester  to  any  Franklin  College  representative 
winning  first  place  in  the  state  contest. 
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Intereraternity  Debate  Trophy.  A  silver  cup  is  awarded 
to  the  winning  team  in  a  series  of  debates  between  representatives 
of  the  various  fraternities. 

Intersorority  Debate  Trophy.  A  silver  cup  is  awarded  to 
the  winning  team  in  a  series  of  debates  between  representatives  of 
the  various  sororities. 

Baldwin  Prize.  An  annual  prize  awarded  to  the  member  of 
the  junior  class  passing  the  highest  examinations  in  Classical  Lan¬ 
guages  for  the  year  is  provided  from  a  fund  presented  to  the  college 
by  the  Honorable  Daniel  P.  Baldwin. 

Kl  yvER- S undvall  Trophy.  Wil  B.  Nelp,  T 7,  offers  an  an¬ 
nual  athletic  trophy  to  the  outstanding  senior  athlete  who  has  spent 
three  or  more  years  at  Franklin.  The  award  is  based  on  athletic 
ability,  scholarship,  leadership,  and  mental  attitude  toward  all  school 
activities.  The  trophy  is  named  in  honor  of  two  former  outstand¬ 
ing  students  and  athletes:  Russell  P.  Klyver,  T6,  and  August  Leo 
Sundvall,  T6,  both  of  whom  lost  their  lives  in  the  World  War. 

Dreps  Trophy.  Professor  Joseph  Dreps  has  presented  a  cup 
on  which  is  engraved  annually  the  name  of  the  member  of  the  grad¬ 
uating  class  majoring  in  Romance  languages  with  the  highest  rank 
in  that  field. 

Scholarship  Cup.  The  class  of  1926  presented  as  its  gift  to 
the  college  a  large  silver  loving  cup  to  stimulate  scholarship.  The 
graduate  each  year  having  the  highest  scholastic  record  for  the  four 
years  will  have  his  name  engraved  on  it,  the  cup  remaining  on  ex¬ 
hibit  at  the  college.  In  addition  the  graduate  attaining  this  honor  is 
presented  with  an  individual  loving  cup. 

Blue  Key  Trophy.  In  May,  1929,  Blue  Key  presented  to  the 
college  a  shield  on  which  is  engraved  each  year  the  name  of  the  man 
of  the  senior  class  selected  by  his  classmates  for  qualities  of  lead¬ 
ership. 

Blue  Key  Dramatics  Trophy.  In  1937,  Blue  Key  presented 
to  the  college  a  cup  on  which  is  engraved  each  year  the  name  of  the 
man  or  woman  of  the  senior  class  selected  by  Blue  Key  members 
for  excellence  in  dramatics  during  the  college  course. 

Blue  Key  Scholarship  Plaque.  In  December,  1939,  Blue 
Key,  presented  the  college  with  a  scholarship  plaque  on  which  is 
engraved  at  the  end  of  the  semester  the  name  of  the  men’s  organi¬ 
zation  and  the  name  of  the  women’s  organization  having  the  highest 
scholastic  average  for  the  semester. 

Gold  Quill  Trophy.  In  May,  1936,  Gold  Quill  presented  to 
the  college  a  shield  on  which  is  engraved  each  year  the  name  of  the 
woman  of  the  senior  class  selected  by  her  classmates  for  qualities 
of  leadership. 
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Senior  Debating  Cup.  The  class  of  1928  presented  a  large 
cup  on  which  is  engraved  annually  the  name  of  the  senior  excelling 
in  debating  provided  he  has  been  in  attendance  at  Franklin  not  less 
than  two  years.  A  smaller  cup  is  presented  by  Professor  Shideler 
to  the  winner  of  this  honor. 

Alpha  Phi  Gamma  Award.  In  1939,  Alpha  Iota  Chapter  of 
Alpha  Phi  Gamma,  national  honorary  coeducational  journalistic  fra¬ 
ternity,  established  a  permanent  award  to  be  presented  each  year  to 
the  senior  who  has  shown  the  most  outstanding  service  to  Franklin 
College  in  the  field  of  journalism. 


Entrance  Requirements 

Freshman  Days.  All  freshmen  are  required  to  come  to  the 
campus  in  advance  of  other  students  for  purposes  of  orientation. 
The  time  set  for  the  beginning  of  this  freshman  period  is  ten  o’clock 
Monday  forenoon  of  entrance  week.  In  this  period  certain  tests 
are  given  which  make  it  possible  for  the  faculty  to  deal  more  intelli¬ 
gently  with  the  needs  of  the  individual  student. 

Requirements  For  Admission.  The  requirements  for  admis¬ 
sion  to  Franklin  College  are  based  on  the  regular  four  years’  work 
(16  units)  as  prescribed  for  the  commissioned  high  schools  of  In¬ 
diana,  or  equivalent  instruction.  A  unit  represents  one  course  of 
study  carried  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  32  weeks,  with  five  reci- 
tiations  a  week.  Any  graduate  presenting  a  satisfactory  academic 
record  from  a  commissioned  high  school  of  this  state  or  from  an¬ 
other  school  of  equal  standing,  may  be  admitted  to  Franklin  Col¬ 
lege,  but  is  not  thereby  excused  from  making  good  any  deficiencies 
in  his  preparation  as  outlined  below.  Entrance  applications  of  stu¬ 
dents  deficient  in  preparation  and  with  low  academic  standing  may 
be  refused. 

These  requirements  are  divided  into  prescribed  and  elective  sub¬ 
jects  as  follows : 

I.  Prescribed  Subjects,  11  units. 

English,  3  units. 

Foreign  Language,  2  units  in  one  language. 

History,  1  unit. 

Mathematics:  Plane  Geometry,  1  unit;  Algebra,  1  unit. 

Laboratory  Science,  1  unit. 

Additional  work  from  the  subjects  named  above,  2  units. 

II.  Elective  Subjects,  5  units. 

It  is  recommended  that  as  many  as  possible  or  all  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  be  taken :  A  fourth  year  in  English ;  a  third,  or  a  third  and 
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fourth  year  in  foreign  language;  a  second  year  in  history;  a  second 
year  in  science,  and  a  third  year  in  mathematics.  Credit  will  be 
given  for  work  in  other  subjects  provided  that  it  is  accepted  for 
graduation  in  commissioned  high  schools  of  Indiana. 

Entrance  Credentials.  An  applicant  for  admission  to  Frank¬ 
lin  College  should  request  the  principal  of  the  high  school  from 
which  he  was  graduated  to  send  a  detailed  and  accurate  statement  of 
his  record  to  the  Registrar  on  blanks  provided  for  this  purpose  by 
the  college. 

Any  student  coming  from  another  college  or  university  must 
furnish  a  certificate  of  honorable  dismissal  from  that  institution  and 
also  a  transcript  of  his  record.  Liberal  arts  credits  transferred  from 
institutions  maintaining  standards  substantially  the  same  as  those  of 
Franklin  are  usually  accepted  at  full  value.  An  excess  of  credit 
points  deriving  from  such  transferred  work  may  not  in  any  case  be 
applied  to  make  up  any  deficit  of  such  points  arising  from  unsatis¬ 
factory  work  done  at  Franklin. 

Entrance  on  Condition.  With  special  permission,  students 
may  enter  college  without  a  diploma  or  certificate  of  graduation,  but 
under  no  circumstances  may  such  a  student  be  admitted  with  less 
than  fourteen  units  except  as  specified  below  under  Special  Students. 

A  student  presenting  credits  for  entrance  which  do  not  meet 
the  prescribed  subjects  enumerated  above  will  be  admitted  on  con¬ 
dition  that  his  deficiency  be  made  up  during  his  first  year  of  resi¬ 
dence.  If  he  has  no  credits  from  his  high  school  in  a  foreign  lan¬ 
guage,  the  deficiency  may  be  removed  by  one  year  of  a  beginning 
language  in  college.  This  work  will  not  apply  toward  graduation 
from  college.  If,  however,  he  continues  the  language  begun  in  col¬ 
lege  for  a  second  year,  he  may  receive  credit  toward  graduation 
for  the  full  two  years  of  language  and  remove  his  entrance  condi¬ 
tion  as  well. 

A  deficiency  in  plane  geometry  cannot  be  removed  at  the  col¬ 
lege.  Work  may  be  taken  at  the  local  high  school,  or  a  tutor  may 
be  procured  to  prepare  for  the  high  school  credit  examinations  given 
by  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

Special  Students.  Persons  deficient  in  entrance  requirements 
but  of  mature  years  may  in  special  cases  be  allowed  to  elect  courses 
at  the  discretion  of  the  instructor. 

Advanced  Standing.  Graduates  of  commissioned  high  schools 
who  have  done  satisfactory  graduate  work,  i.  e.,  work  which  has 
been  done  after  completing  the  sixteen  units  required  for  gradua¬ 
tion,  may  receive  limited  credit  for  it,  but  no  credit  will  be  given 
for  such  high  school  work  except  on  examination  and  on  proof  of 
ability  and  scholarship  demonstrated  by  one  semester  of  college  work. 

Students  are  not  expected  to  repeat  courses  already  pursued  in 
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high  school  except  on  an  advanced  level.  Credit  gained  in  such  re¬ 
peated  courses  cannot  count  toward  graduation  from  college. 

Entering  Second  Semester.  An  increasing  number  of  stu¬ 
dents  graduate  from  the  high  school  at  the  end  of  the  first  semester, 
and  many  of  them  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  enter  at  once  upon 
college  work.  Courses  are  so  arranged  in  botany  and  zoology,  reli¬ 
gion,  psychology,  history,  English,  and  other  departments  that  stu¬ 
dents  may  profitably  begin  their  work  at  this  time. 


Curriculum 

The  curriculum  of  Franklin  College  leads  to  the  degree  of  bach¬ 
elor  of  arts.  It  is  designed  to  conserve  the  physical  health  of  its 
students ;  to  help  them  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  growth  of 
personality;  to  improve  their  use  of  the  English  language;  and  to 
develop  an  appreciation  of  values  which  will  result  in  worthwhile 
moral,  social,  and  religious  adjustments. 

While  each  student  is  expected  to  familiarize  himself  with  the 
content  and  methods  of  learning  in  the  fields  of  language  and  lit¬ 
erature,  science,  and  social  studies,  and  to  study  intensively  in  the 
department  of  his  choice,  he  is  encouraged  to  formulate  within  wide 
limits  his  own  educational  program  and  to  develop  his  initiative  and 
independence. 

During  the  first  two  years  the  student  is  introduced  to  the  fields 
of  learning  covered  by  the  various  departments.  Emphasis  is  laid 
upon  the  social  studies  with  the  view  to  acquainting  the  student  with 
the  interests,  activities,  and  problems  of  the  world  in  which  he  lives. 
During  the  final  two  years  he  is  left  relatively  free  to  pursue  inten¬ 
sive  study  in  the  field  of  his  choice. 

Inherent  in  the  program  is  the  hope  that  youth  may  be  fitted 
for  active  participation  in  the  life  of  their  generation. 

SPECIFIC  REQUIREMENTS 

Orientation  1  hour 

English  Composition  6  hours 

Physical  Education  4  hours 

Religion  3  hours 

All  entering  freshmen  are  required  to  take  the  course  in  orien¬ 

tation.  Advanced  students  transferring  from  other  schools  will  not 
be  permitted  to  take  the  orientation  course  except  on  advice  of  the 
dean.  Students  who  do  not  have  credit  in  orientation  will  be  obliged 
to  take  two  additional  hours  in  social  studies. 

Course  101-102  in  the  department  of  English  is  required  of  all 
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candidates  for  a  degree,  unless  excused  by  the  department  from  tak¬ 
ing  102  because  of  proficiency  in  English  attested  by  exceptional 
scholarship  in  the  work  of  the  first  semester,  or  unless  excused  by 
the  Dean  and  the  head  of  the  department  because  of  exceptional  cir¬ 
cumstances.  In  every  case  substitution  will  be  required.  If  not  tak¬ 
en  during  the  freshman  year  limited  credit  will  be  given  unless  spe¬ 
cial  permission  has  been  obtained  from  the  Dean  to  postpone  the 
course.  In  addition  to  satisfying  the  requirements  of  the  freshman 
courses,  candidates  for  a  degree  are  expected  to  pass  an  English 
examination  in  the  first  semester  of  their  junior  year.  Those  fail¬ 
ing  to  reach  the  required  standard  will  have  an  opportunity  to  re¬ 
peat  the  test  in  succeeding  semesters  until  it  is  passed. 

Physical  education  is  taken  for  one  hour  of  credit  each  semester 
during  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years. 

Any  course  offered  by  the  department  of  Religion  meets  the 
requirements  in  this  field,  and  election  may  be  made  whenever  the 
student  chooses. 


GENERAL  REQUIREMENTS 

1.  Elections  of  additional  work  must  be  made  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  groups  of  subjects  in  the  amount  indicated : 

Language  and  Literature  6  hours 

Laboratory  Science  10  hours 

Social  Studies  15  hours 

The  requirement  in  language  and  literature  may  be  met  in  Eng¬ 
lish,  modern,  or  classical  languages.  The  beginning  year  of  a  for¬ 
eign  language  may  not  be  counted  to  meet  this  requirement.  The 
six  hours  must  be  taken  in  some  one  language.  The  ten-hour  re¬ 
quirement  in  laboratory  science  may  be  met  by  any  combination  of 
five-hour  units  in  botany,  chemistry,  physics,  zoology,  or  geology. 
The  requirement  in  social  studies  is  met  by  five  hours  of  history  or 
political  science,  five  hours  of  sociology  or  economics,  and  five  hours 
additional  from  these  fields.  If  a  student  desires,  he  may  elect  any 
of  the  following  courses  from  other  departments  to  count  toward  the 
five  additional  hours :  Roman  Life,  History  of  Religion,  Ethics  and 
Social  Idealism,  Social  Philosophy,  History  of  Philosophy,  and  Ap¬ 
preciation  of  French  Civilization  and  Culture. 

2.  Major  subject.  By  the  beginniing  of  the  second  semester 
of  the  sophomore  year,  each  candidate  for  a  degree  must  choose  a 
major  subject  with  the  advice  and  approval  of  the  Dean  of  the  col¬ 
lege.  The  general  rules  and  regulations  for  these  are  as  follows : 

The  major  subject  shall  consist  of  24-30  semester  hours  of  work 
of  “C”  grade  or  better  in  a  single  subject  or  department.  At  least 
10  semester  hours  of  the  most  advanced  work  of  the  department 
must  be  included,  elementary  courses  being  regarded  as  prerequisite. 
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The  professor  of  the  department  in  which  the  student  chooses 
his  major  may  prescribe  related  work  in  other  departments  up  to  15 
semester  hours. 

Some  departments  offer  in  conjunction  with  allied  departments 
a  combined  major.  Requirements  for  a  combined  major  consist  of 
40  hours  in  the  allied  subjects,  with  10  hours  in  related  subjects. 

After  a  major  has  been  selected,  a  student  may  change  it  only 
upon  consent  of  the  Dean.  Both  the  departments  concerned  shall 
be  notified  of  such  change. 

3.  One  hundred  and  twenty  academic  hours.  An  hour  is  one 
recitation  a  week  throughout  a  college  semester  of  eighteen  weeks. 
Preparation  for  this  class  exercise  requires  on  an  average  two  hours 
of  work.  An  hour  of  credit  is  granted  for  two  hours  of  work  in 
the  laboratory.  , 

4.  One  hundred  and  twenty  points.  Credit  points  are  granted 
as  follows :  For  every  hour  of  credit  for  which  the  grade  is  A,  three 
points;  for  every  hour  of  credit  for  which  the  grade  is  B,  two 
points;  for  every  hour  of  credit  for  which  the  grade  is  C,  one  point; 
semester  hours  for  which  the  grade  is  D  will  be  counted  for  credit 
hours  but  not  for  credit  points.  For  each  hour  of  D  work  trans¬ 
ferred  from  another  school  an  additional  credit  point  must  be  earned. 

5.  Four  semesters  in  physical  education  (Practical  Courses  101, 
102,  201,  202).  This  requirement  must  be  met  during  the  freshman 
and  sophomore  years  unless  permission  to  postpone  is  granted.  If  a 
student  is  excused  from  physical  education  because  of  disability  or 
other  unavoidable  reasons,  academic  credit  must  be  substituted. 

6.  The  college  grants  degrees  only  to  those  who  have  spent  the 
senior  year  in  residence  (30  semester  hours)  or  who  have  secured, 
in  advance,  permission  of  the  committee  on  Academic  Requirements 
to  spend  that  year  in  a  professional  school. 

GRADES  OF  SCHOLARSHIP 

The  following  marks  are  placed  upon  the  Registrar’s  record  to 
indicate  a  student’s  standing:  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  Inc.,  and  F.  The 
standing  expressed  by  A  is  excellent;  B,  good;  C,  average;  D,  poor; 
F,  failure.  Work  below  D  does  not  give  credit  hours;  work  below 
C  does  not  give  credit  points.  E  indicates  a  condition  which  may  be 
raised  by  special  examination  or  by  other  means  satisfactory  to  the 
instructor.  Work  marked  Inc.  is  incomplete.  Courses  marked  Inc. 
or  E  must  be  completed  within  six  weeks  after  the  beginning  of  the 
next  semester  in  residence  or  within  one  year  if  not  in  residence,  ex¬ 
cept  on  special  permission  from  the  Dean.  If  this  is  not  done  as 
prescribed,  the  Inc.  or  E  lapses  into  a  failure.  When  a  student  with 
the  permission  of  the  Dean  withdraws  from  any  course  in  which  his 
work  is  of  a  passing  grade,  a  W  is  entered  upon  the  record ;  if  a  stu- 
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dent  is  failing  at  the  time  of  withdrawal,  or  if  he  withdraws  without 
the  permission  of  the  Dean,  a  WF  is  recorded. 

Grades  of  D  and  F  may  be  changed  either  by  repeating  the 
•course  or  in  exceptional  cases  by  a  re-examination  over  the  course. 
Re-examination  can  be  given  only  on  recommendation  of  the  in¬ 
structor  and  with  the  approval  of  the  committee  on  Academic  Re¬ 
quirements.  For  this  examination  there  will  be  a  charge  of  $2. 

HONORS 

Cum  Laude.  A  student  whose  record  shows  240  credit  points 
in  120  credit  hours  may  receive  his  bachelor’s  degree  cum  laude. 
This  applies  only  to  students  who  have  completed  60  semester  hours 
of  work  in  residence. 

Magna  Cum  Laude.  A  student  whose  record  shows  300  credit 
points  in  120  credit  hours  may  receive  his  bachelor’s  degree  nutgna 
cum  laude.  This  honor  is  conferred  only  upon  those  students  who 
bave  taken  the  entire  course  in  residence. 

INDIVIDUALIZED  WORK 

The  faculty,  in  a  desire  to  place  on  the  shoulders  of  the  student 
a  larger  measure  of  responsibility  for  his  own  educational  progress, 
offers  to  the  ambitious  student  an  opportunity  for  maximum  accom¬ 
plishment  through  individualized  independent  work. 

In  Department.  Where  conditions  permit  and  at  the  discre¬ 
tion  of  the  department,  students  of  more  than  average  ability  are  al¬ 
lowed  during  the  junior  or  senior  year  to  do  one  semester  of  inde¬ 
pendent  work  within  the  major  department.  The  independent  work 
partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  unified  project.  A  tentative  outline  of  the 
work  to  be  done  is  submitted  to  and  passed  on  by  the  committee  on 
Academic  Requirements  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  semester  in 
which  the  independent  work  is  to  be  done.  The  department  con¬ 
cerned  has  complete  jurisdiction  over  the  work.  A  student  success¬ 
fully  completing  a  semester  of  independent  work  in  his  major  de¬ 
partment  is  eligible  for  departmental  honors  at  graduation. 

Graduation  with  Distinction.  The  college  desires  to  or¬ 
ganize  the  work  of  the  last  two  years  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  student  in  so  far  as  possible  and  encourages  its  students  to 
view  their  college  courses  in  terms  of  developing  competence  in  their 
chosen  fields  rather  than  in  terms  of  required  credit  hours  and  cred¬ 
it  points.  With  this  end  in  view  sophomores,  eligible  by  virtue  of 
previous  high  scholastic  attainment,  are  encouraged  to  apply  to  the 
committee  on  Independent  Work  for  the  privilege  of  working  for 
the  degree  Bachelor  of  Arts  with  distinction.  If  the  application  is 
-approved,  they  select  a  field  of  study  in  which  they  are  definitely  in- 
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terested  and  in  which  they  will  work  during  the  last  two  years.  Stu¬ 
dents  not  wishing  to  work  independently  for  two  full  years  may  ap¬ 
ply  at  the  beginning  of  or  during  the  second  semester  of  their  junior 
year  for  the  privilege  of  working  three  or  two  semesters  on  an  in¬ 
dividualized  course  of  study. 

A  faculty  adviser  is  assigned  to  each  student  working  independ¬ 
ently.  He  assists  him  in  formulating  his  program  of  work  and  holds 
frequent  conferences  to  help  him  and  to  stimulate  him  in  his  work. 
The  faculty  adviser  is  assisted  by  a  committee  from  the  faculty. 

Students  working  independently  are  relieved  of  all  hour  and 
point  requirements,  but  are  subject  to  comprehensive  and  thorough 
written  and  oral  examinations  in  their  chosen  field  of  study  at  the 
end  of  the  senior  year  by  professors  secured  from  other  colleges 
or  universities.  All  matters  relating  to  graduation  with  distinction 
are  controlled  by  the  committee  on  Independent  Work. 

Successful  candidates  working  for  graduation  with  distinction 
may  be  graduated  Bachelor  of  Arts  with  distinction  or  Bachelor  of 
Arts  with  high  distinction.  Only  students  devoting  three  or  four 
semesters  to  independent  work  on  an  individualized  program  are 
eligible  for  the  latter  honor.  Cases  of  unsuccessful  candidates  will 
be  decided  by  the  recommendation  of  the  examiners,  or  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  Independent  Work,  or  by  both. 

Original  or  creative  work  of  some  kind  will  be  required  of  stu¬ 
dents  working  for  distinction.  This  may  take  the  form  of  an  ele¬ 
mentary  research  project  or  a  definite  contribution  to  the  welfare  of 
some  community.  The  idea  that  the  work  undertaken  shall  be  a 
life-contact  project  is  emphasized.  Any  such  project  or  activity 
must  be  approved  by  the  committee  on  Independent  Work. 

In  Course.  Where  conditions  permit  and  when  the  Committee 
on  Academic  Requirements  has  given  consent,  an  instructor  may 
permit  students  of  high  ability  to  do  independent  work  within  the 
limits  of  a  course;  such  work  will  be  limited  to  one  course  only  in  a 
single  semester.  Such  students  are  freed  from  all  class  attendance 
requirements  and  should  proceed  in  the  manner  of  independent  work 
described  in  the  preceding  paragraphs.  The  instructor  in  charge 
has  control  over  methods  of  procedure,  type  of  work,  and  exam¬ 
inations. 


Attendance 

Absence  from  any  class  exercise,  whether  recitation,  written 
test  or  final  examination,  constitutes  a  cut.  Class  periods  missed 
because  of  late  registration  count  as  cuts. 

The  student  who  is  absent  from  a  class  at  any  time  during  the 
hour  is  counted  as  tardy  if  the  absence  is  for  not  more  than  fif¬ 
teen  minutes,  and  absent  if  it  is  for  more  than  fifteen  minutes.  If 
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a  student  is  marked  absent  at  the  beginning  of  the  class  and  enters 
in  time  to  be  counted  as  tardy,  he  should  ask  at  the  close  of  the 
period  to  have  the  record  changed.  Otherwise  it  is  not  required 
that  the  instructor  change  the  record. 

Three  cases  of  tardiness  count  as  equivalent  to  one  absence. 

The  maximum  number  of  unpenalized  cuts  in  any  course  is 
equal  to  the  number  of  hours  for  which  the  student  is  registered  in 
that  course.  Thus  a  student  is  allowed  five  unpenalized  cuts  in  a 
five-hour  course,  four  in  a  four-hour  course,  three  in  a  three-hour 
course,  etc. 

A  student  who  is  absent  more  than  the  specified  number  of 
times  permitted  is  reported  by  the  instructor  to  the  Dean  who  no¬ 
tifies  the  student  that  he  is  liable  to  be  dropped  from  that  course 
after  a  two  weeks’  interval,  unless  he  reinstates  himself  by  passing 
successfully  an  examination  given  by  the  instructor  over  the  work 
of  the  course  up  to  date.  The  instructor  is  not  permitted  to  give 
the  examination  until  the  student  brings  a  statement  from  the  Dean 
and  a  receipt  from  the  Bursar  for  one  dollar  as  payment  for  the  ex¬ 
amination.  Students  are  expected  not  to  incur  additional  absences 
during  the  reinstatement  period. 

In  interpreting  this  rule,  the  faculty  recognizes  no  distinction 
between  excused  and  unexcused  absences.  This  rule  applies  to  all 
students  who  have  for  any  reason  whatever  been  absent  from  class 
more  than  the  number  of  times  permitted. 

If  an  instructor  desires  because  of  the  nature  of  his  course  to 
make  class  attendance  optional  for  those  junior  and  senior  students 
who  are  maintaining  an  average  above  C  in  the  course,  he  may  do  so. 

All  students  are  expected  to  attend  chapel.  Twelve  absences 
are  allowed  each  student  during  one  semester.  With  the  thirteenth 
absence  one  hour  is  added  to  the  requirement  for  graduation,  and 
for  an  additional  twelve  absences  an  additional  hour  is  required. 
The  maximum  penalty  for  one  semester  is  two  hours. 

WITHDRAWAL 

When  a  student  finds  it  necessary  to  withdraw  from  college  be¬ 
fore  the  close  of  the  semester,  he  should  notify  the  Dean.  Propor¬ 
tional  refund  of  tuition  fees  may  be  made  in  case  withdrawal  is 
caused  by  health  considerations  or  unavoidable  family  exigencies. 

SUSPENSION  OR  DISMISSAL 

Franklin  College  of  Indiana  reserves  the  right  to  suspend  or 
dismiss  any  student  at  any  time,  when,  in  the  judgment  of  the  col¬ 
lege  authorities,  such  action  is  advisable.  It  is  understood  that  at¬ 
tendance  at  Franklin  College  is  a  privilege  and  not  a  right  and  that 
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this  privilege  may  be  withdrawn  in  the  case  of  any  student  who  does 
not  conform  to  the  traditions  and  regulations  of  the  college,  or  who 
is  unwilling  or  unable  to  adjust  himiself  to  the  college  environment. 
A  student  dismissed  from  the  institution  is  in  no  case  allowed  any 
credits  for  work  done  during  the  semester  in  zvhich  the  dismissal 
occurs. 


Professional  and  Technical  Training 

Students  who  are  interested  in  professional  or  technical  train¬ 
ing  or  who  intend  to  enter  specialized  schools  after  graduation 
should  note  that  many  of  the  courses  offered  in  Franklin  College  are 
the  equivalent  of  those  offered  in  such  institutions  or  serve  as  pre¬ 
requisites  for  professional  training. 

Pre-Medical  Students  and  Laboratory  Technicians.  A 
combined  major  in  biology-chemistry,  outlined  in  the  following  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  catalog,  is  designed  to  facilitate  the  preparation  of  candi¬ 
dates  for  entrance  into  medical  school  and  to  afford  basic  training 
for  hospital  and  laboratory  technicians.  The  nature  of  the  course 
requires  that  students  interested  in  it  should  consult  at  the  beginning 
of  their  college  course  the  heads  of  the  departments  concerned. 

Pre-Law  Students.  Similar  arrangement  has  been  made  for 
a  combined  major  in  history-economics  calculated  to  prepare  stu¬ 
dents  for  doing  graduate  work  in  law.  The  particular  requirements 
for  this  major  are  also  outlined  in  the  section  that  follows.  Fresh¬ 
men  interested  in  this  program  should  begin  the  study  of  mathe¬ 
matics  in  their  freshman  year  and  seek  the  advice  of  the  heads  of 
the  departments  concerned. 

PrE-ThEologicau  Students.  For  ministerial  training,  a  broad 
liberal  arts  education  is  preferable  to  a  program  of  specialized  relig¬ 
ious  work  on  the  undergraduate  level.  Courses  in  philosophy,  the 
social  studies,  literature,  and  the  sciences  are  recommended.  Stu¬ 
dents  interested  in  this  sort  of  training  should  consult  during  their 
freshman  year  with  the  heads  of  the  departments  of  religion  and 
philosophy. 

Graduate  Study  in  Law,  Medicine,  and  Theology.  Al¬ 
though  the  College  does  not  recommend  that  students  should  attempt 
to  enter  these  fields  of  study  with  less  than  four  years  of  college 
preparaion,  an  arrangement  exists  whereby  they  may  secure  a  col¬ 
lege  degree  with  only  three  years  of  work  done  in  residence.  Stu¬ 
dents  who  have  satisfied  the  specific  requirements  for  graduation  at 
the  end  of  three  full  years  of  work  at  Franklin  may  be  permitted, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Dean,  to  complete  the  remaining  require- 
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ment  for  the  Bachelor’s  degree  in  attendance  at  an  approved  law, 
medical,  or  theological  school. 

Students  Interested  in  Nurses’  Training.  Leading  hos¬ 
pital  schools  for  nurses’  training  require  that  candidates  for  admis¬ 
sion  should  have  completed  a  year  or  more  of  college  training.  A 
special  arrangement  is  provided  at  Franklin  for  students  interested 
in  preparing  for  the  field  of  teaching  nurse’s  training.  In  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  Methodist  Hospital  in  Indianapolis,  a  student  wishing 
a  college  degree  as  well  as  the  nurses’  certificate  may  shorten  the 
time  required  for  such  a  program.  A  three-year  course  of  study 
with  a  major  in  biology,  as  outlined  below,  has  been  approved  by 
both  institutions.  After  the  completion  of  this  program,  the  regular 
nurses’  training  course  at  the  hospital  may  be  completed  in  two  and 
one-quarter  years  instead  of  the  usual  three.  The  College  will  grant 
the  Bachelor’s  degree  to  such  candidates  when  they  have  successfully 
completed  the  course  in  the  nurses’  school.  The  college  course  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  hospital  under  this  arrangement  is  as  follows : 


First  Semester 

English  Composition  101 
Orientation 
Biology  115 
Mathematics  111 
Physical  Education  101 


First  Year 

Second  Semester 
English  Composition  102 
Psychology  105 
Biology  116 
History  110 
Physical  Education  102 


First  Semester 

Physics  201 
Sociology  201 
Chemistry  101 
Physical  Education  201 


Second  Year 

Second  Semester 

Biology  311 
Economics  201 
Chemistry  102 
Physical  Education  202 


Third  Year 


First  Semester 
English  Literature 
Biology  102 
Biology  205 
Biology  313 
Religion 


Second  Semester 
English  Literature 
Biology  206 
Biology  401 
Biology  201 
Electives,  2-3  hours 


Electives :  Principles  of  teaching,  educational  psychology,  ab¬ 
normal  psychology. 

Pre-Commerce  Students.  The  courses  in  economics  are  de¬ 
signed  to  afford  a  background  for  business  careers  or  for  graduate 
work  in  this  field.  Attention  is  given  to  the  fundamental  principles 
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of  business  relationships.  Students  looking  forward  to  business 
vocations  should  announce  their  intention  to  the  department  of  So¬ 
ciology  and  Economics  during  their  sophomore  year. 

Social  Work  Candidates.  Students  desiring  to  prepare  for 
social  welfare  work  will  find  a  foundation  for  their  preparation  in 
the  courses  in  sociology.  For  admission  to  a  graduate  school  of 
social  work  they  should  take  in  addition  at  least  five  hours  each  in 
economics,  political  science,  and  psychology,  and  acquire  a  reading 
knowledge  of  French  or  German. 

Journalism  Students.  The  best  preparation  for  journalism 
is  a  broadly  liberal  education  such  as  Franklin  College  affords.  The 
College  also  offers  special  advantages  to  those  interested  in  this 
profession.  Besides  the  specified  courses  in  journalism,  consider¬ 
able  opportunity  is  given  for  practical  experience.  The  Franklin, 
the  College  weekly,  affords  opportunities  for  practice  writing.  The 
Franklin  Star,  a  daily  newspaper,  employs  several  students  annual-* 
ly  for  journalistic  work,  and  also  affords  an  outlet  for  editorial  and 
other  writing  done  by  college  students.  The  Alpha  Iota  chapter 
of  Alpha  Phi  Gamma,  national  honorary  co-educational  journalistic 
fraternity,  is  established  at  Franklin. 

The  Indiana  High  School  Press  Association,  an  organization 
enlisting  the  majority  of  Indiana  high  schools  having  student  pub¬ 
lications,  was  formed  at  Franklin  College  in  1922.  High  school 
journalists  meet  annually  in  October  at  Franklin  College,  the  per¬ 
manent  meeting  place  of  the  Association. 

A  special  curriculum  for  students  interested  in  journalism  has 
been  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  combined  majors  in  English  and 
Journalism,  and  in  History  and  Journalism.  These  programs  are 
outlined  in  the  subsequent  section  on  combined  majors. 

Teaching.  Franklin  College  is  accredited  for  issuing  first- 
grade  high  school  teacher’s  licenses.  Preliminary  work  that  can  be 
accredited  for  the  license  in  elementary  school  teaching  for  the  up¬ 
per  grades  is  offered  during  the  first  two  years.  A  ruling  of  the 
North  Central  Association  requires  fifteen  hours  of  professional 
study  in  education  to  teach  in  any  high  school  belonging  to  this  as¬ 
sociation.  The  courses  leading  to  high  school  licenses  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  subjects  are  outlined  on  pages  60-62. 

Teacher  Placement  Bureau.  The  college  has  a  standing 
Committee  on  Recommendations  whose  duty  it  is  to  assist  teachers 
in  finding  suitable  positions. 
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COMBINED  MAJORS  APPROVED  BY  THE  COLLEGE 


Biology-Chemistry 

Biology 


115,  116  Zoology 

10  hours 

205  Bacteriology 

5  hours 

*206  Embryology 

5  hours 

f  31 1  Human  Physiology 

5  hours 

Chemistry 

101a  General  Chemistry 

5  hours 

102a  Qualitative  Analysis 

5  hours 

205,  206  Organic  Chemistry 

10  hours 

*303,  304  Quantitative  Analysis 

6  hours 

Physics 

101,  102  General  Physics 

10  hours 

Additional  courses  recommended  include  two  years  of  German 
and  one  year  of  mathematics.  Medical  schools  are  also  advising 
additional  courses  in  English  and  the  social  studies. 


English-Journalism 

English 

221,  222  English  Literature,  1590-1797  6  hours 

301,  302  American  Literature  6  hours 

319,  320  English  Literature,  1798-present  6  hours 

Two  additional  hours  in  the  department 

Journalism 

201  News  Gathering  and  Reporting  3  hours 

202,  303  Editorial  Writing  and  Problems  6  hours 

319  Copy  Reading  and  Editing  3  hours 

320  Feature  Articles  3  hours 

349,  350  Free  Lance  Writing  6  hours 


HlSTOR  Y- J  OURN  ALIS  M 

History 

110  Modern  Europe 
224,  323,  324  American  History 
310  Contemporary  Europe 
302  Far  Eastern  History 
332  Latin  American  History 

Journalism 

201  News  Gathering  and  Reporting  3  hours 

202,  203  Editorial  Writing  and  Problems  6  hours 

•Required  of  pre-medical  students. 
tRequired  of  Biology-Chemistry  students. 


5  hours 
7  hours 

2  hours 

3  hours 
3  hours 
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319  Copy  Reading  and  Editing  3  hours 

320  Feature  Articles  3  hours 

349,  350  Free  Lance  Writing  6  hours 

Allied  Subjects 

201,  202,  or  302  Government  2-3  hours 

105  Psychology  3  hours 

Further  courses  in  sociology  and 

economics  above  college  requirement  5  hours 


Additional  courses  recommended  include  two  years  of  a  for¬ 
eign  language,  and  further  courses  in  English. 

History-Economics-Sociology 

(PrE-Law) 


History 

110  Modern  Europe  5  hours 

205  English  History  3  hours 

224,  323,  324  American  History  7  hours 

201,  202  Government  5  hours 

Economics 

201  Introduction  5  hours 

206  Labor  Relations  3  hours 

216  Public  Control  of  Business  4  hours 

Sociology 

201  Introduction  5  hours 

303  Family  3  hours 

Allied  Subjects 

215  Philosophy  (Ethics)  3  hours 

301  Introduction  to  Philosophy  3  hours 

205  Philosophy  (Logic)  2  hours 


Additional  courses  recommended  include  Mathematics  and 
Physics,  History  206  and  210,  Government  335,  Economics  303, 
Psychology  105,  Latin,  French,  or  German. 

Humanities 

This  major  is  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  essen¬ 
tial  elements  of  the  cultural  tradition.  It  is  not  intended  for  teacher 
training  purposes. 

History 

105  Ancient  and  Mediaeval  Civilization  5  hours 

110  Modem  Europe  5  hours 
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Art 

305  The  Appreciation  of  Art  3  hours 

Music 

105,  106  The  Appreciation  of  Music,  or 

307,  308  History  of  Music  4  hours 

Religion 

302  The  History  of  Religions  3  hours 

Philosophy 

302  Outline  History  of  Philosophy 

One  additional  from  the  following:  218  Aesthetics, 

301  Introduction,  304  American  Philosophy, 

320  Psychology  of  Religion 

English 

205,  206  Appreciation  of  English  Literature 
212  Greek  Literature  in  Translation 

One  of  the  following  English  sequences; 

221-222,  301-302,  311-312,  319-320 

Foreign  Language 

Courses  above  the  work  of  the  freshman  year  in 

any  foreign  language  10  hours 

Additional  courses  recommended  include  History  310  and  324, 
Government  302,  and  further  elections  in  art,  music,  literature,  and 
philosophy. 


6  hours 
3  hours 

6  hours 


3  hours 

3  hours 


Departments  of  Instruction 

THE  NUMBERING  SYSTEM 

The  courses  are  divided  into  four  groups  as  follows,  the  first 
figure  in  each  number  indicating  the  group  in  which  the  course 
belongs : 

101-199.  Courses  primarily  for  freshmen. 

201-299.  Courses  primarily  for  sophomores. 

301-399.  Courses  primarily  for  juniors  and  seniors. 

401-499.  Special  and  professional  courses. 
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Art 

Miss  Miliar 

101.  Introduction  To  Art. 

This  course  affords  practice  in  the  various  media  to  express 
the  fundamental  principles  of  art. 

First  semester.  Three  hours. 

102.  Art  Skills. 

This  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  students  with  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  visual  art  expression ;  primarily  for  prospective 
teachers. 

Prerequisite,  101. 

Six  hours  studio. 

Second  semester.  Three  hours. 

201,  202.  Related  Arts. 

A  study  of  the  basic  elements  of  art  structure;  technical  ex¬ 
ercises  to  express  individual  designs  which  include  block 
printing,  petite  point,  batik  and  other  processes. 

Prerequisite,  101. 

Six  hours  studio. 

First  and  second  semester.  Three  hours. 

303.  Costume  Design. 

A  study  of  the  characteristics  of  historic  periods.  Exercises 
in  creative  designs. 

Prerequisite,  101. 

First  semester.  Three  hours. 

305,  306.  Appreciation  oe  Modern  Art. 

An  illustrated  lecture  course  covering  the  great  periods  of 
paintings,  sculpture,  and  architecture.  Not  open  to  freshmen. 
First  and  second  semester.  Three  hours. 
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Biology 

Professors  DeppE  and  Muleendore 

Students  electing  biology  as  their  major  subject  are  advised  to 
begin  their  work  in  the  department  during  the  freshman  year,  se¬ 
lecting  from  the  following  options :  Thirty  hours  of  zoology  and  ten 
hours  of  botany,  thirty  hours  of  botany  and  ten  hours  of  zoology,  or 
twenty  hours  in  each  science.  In  each  option  ten  hours  of  collateral 
work  are  recommended,  five  hours  of  chemistry  and  five  hours  of 
physics.  The  following  courses  offered  in  biology  count  as  zoology 
in  meeting  the  major  requirements:  115,  116,  201,  205,  206,  213, 
305,  311,  and  401.  The  following  courses  offered  in  biology  count 
as  botany  in  meeting  the  major  requirements:  103,  104,  201,  205, 
305,  308,  310,  and  401.  Courses  103,  104,  115,  116,  201,  205,  305, 
and  401  are  required  of  majors. 

A  major  sequence  in  combination  with  chemistry  and  physics  is 
outlined  on  page  43  under  the  heading  of  biology-chemistry. 

101.  Generae  Bioeogy. 

The  course  is  so  planned  as  to  furnish  a  general  knowledge  of 
the  fundamentals  underlying  both  animal  and  plant  life.  It  is 
especially  recommended  to  those  who  can  pursue  the  work  for 
only  one  semester,  but  who  desire  a  general  knowledge  of  the 
scope  of  biology.  The  work  includes  the  study  of  living  sub¬ 
stance,  the  primary  functions  of  organism,  metabolism, 
growth,  differentiation  of  tissue,  ontogenesis,  variation  and 
heredity,  organic  response,  species  and  their  origin.  The  life 
and  work  of  eminent  naturalists  also  receive  some  attention. 

Second  semester.  Three  hours.  M.  W.  F.  Professor 
Mullendore. 

102.  Personae  Hygiene. 

A  general  course  in  personal  hygiene,  including  a  study  of  the 
causes  and  prevention  of  disease.  Lectures,  readings,  and  re¬ 
ports.  This  course  does  not  apply  on  a  major. 

First  semester.  Two  hours.  T.  Th.  Professor  Mullendore. 

103.  104.  Generae  Botany. 

A  study  of  the  principal  groups  of  plants  with  reference  to 
their  structure,  physiology,  relationships,  life  histories,  and 
developments  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  forms.  This  is  a 
basic  course  designed  for  those  who  desire  a  general  knowl- 
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edge  of  botany,  as  well  as  for  those  who  wish  to  do  additional 
work  in  the  field. 

First  and  second  semester.  Three  hours  recitation,  four 
hours  laboratory. 

.  Credit,  five  hours.  M.  W.  F.  Laboratory,  T.  Th.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Mullendore. 

115.  Vertebrate  Zoology. 

In  this  course  the  fundamental  principles  of  comparative  an¬ 
atomy  are  studied  in  representative  vertebrate  animals.  The 
laboratory  work  includes  dissections  of  the  following  types : 
amphioxus,  dogfish,  and  frog. 

Required  for  pre-medical  students.  Pre-medical  students 
and  prospective  teachers  of  biology  are  required  to  do  addi¬ 
tional  work. 

First  semester.  Three  hours  recitation,  five  hours  labora¬ 
tory. 

Credit,  five  hours.  M.  W.  F.  Laboratory,  T.  Th.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Deppe. 

116.  Invertebrate  Zoology. 

A  course  intended  to  acquaint  the  student  with  representative 
invertebrate  animals.  The  work  includes  the  study  of  the 
structure,  habits,  behavior,  and  the  general  zoology  of  each 
group.  The  fundamental  principles  of  comparative  morphol¬ 
ogy  are  emphasized  throughout  the  course.  The  laboratory 
work  includes  observations  and  dissections  upon  the  follow¬ 
ing  animals:  amoeba,  sponge,  hydra,  hydroids,  jelly-fish,  sea- 
anemone,  planaria,  star-fish,  earthworm,  crayfish  or  lobster, 
mussel  or  squid. 

Pre-medical  students  and  prospective  teachers  of  biology 
are  required  to  do  additional  work  consisting  of  assigned 
problems  or  specimens  in  the  laboratory,  assigned  readings, 
and  presentation  of  papers. 

Second  semester.  Three  hours  recitations,  five  hours  lab¬ 
oratory. 

Credit,  five  hours.  M.  W.  F.  Laboratory,  T.  Th.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Deppe. 

201.  Genetics  and  Eugenics. 

This  course  includes  the  study  of  heredity,  the  biology  of  sex, 
and  the  principles  of  eugenics. 

Open  to  students  who  have  had  previous  training  in 
biology. 

Second  semester.  Three  hours.  M.  W.  F.  Professor 
Mullendore. 


V 


SECTION  OF  WOODED  CAMPUS 
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205.  Bacteriology. 

Morphology,  classification,  physiology,  and  cultivation  of  bac¬ 
teria  and  the  relation  of  bacteria  to  the  health  of  man,  ani¬ 
mals,  and  plants. 

Students  must  secure  consent  of  the  instructor  before  reg¬ 
istering. 

First  semester.  Two  hours  recitation,  six  hours  laboratory. 
Credit,  five  hours.  T.  Th.  Laboratory,  M.  W.  F.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Deppe. 

206.  Vertebrate  Embryology. 

A  course  recommended  to  pre-medical  students,  as  well  as  to 
those  who  expect  to  become  teachers  of  zoology.  It  includes 
the  study  of  the  structure,  maturation,  fertilization  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  vertebrate  egg.  While  the  chick  forms  the 
basis  for  the  laboratory  work,  the  pig  or  rabbit  embryos  also 
receive  attention.  Readings  and  discussions  on  the  structure 
and  development  of  mammals,  including  man,  are  assigned. 
Required  of  pre-medical  students. 

Prerequisite,  115. 

Second  semester.  Two  hours  recitation,  six  hours  labor¬ 
atory. 

Credit,  five  hours.  T.  Th.  Laboratory,  M.  W.  F.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Deppe. 

213.  Anatomy. 

An  elementary  course  presenting  the  facts  of  gross  anatomy 
in  a  narrow  sense,  and  the  microscope  structures  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  animal  tissues  and  organs. 

Prerequisite,  101  or  its  equivalent.  Required  of  majors  in 
physical  education. 

First  semester.  Credit,  five  hours.  M.  W.  F.  Laboratory 
T.  Th.  Professor  Deppe. 

305.  Histological  Technique.  Laboratory  Methods. 

A  laboratory  course  in  methods  of  killing,  fixing,  embedding, 
sectioning,  and  staining  of  tissues.  The  course  is  intended 
to  cover  the  collection,  preservation,  and  preparations  of  class 
materials  used  in  the  ordinary  laboratory  courses  in  biology. 
The  essentials  of  photomicrography  will  also  receive  atten¬ 
tion.  With  the  exception  of  chemicals,  students  will  furnish 
their  own  photographic  supplies.  Required  of  all  biology 
majors  and  recommended  to  pre-medical  students. 

First  semester.  Credit,  three  or  five  hours.  Professor 
Mullendore. 
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308.  Plant  Physiology. 

A  course  covering  the  principles  of  absorption,  conduction, 
transpiration,  photosynthesis,  respiration,  growth,  movement, 
and  reproduction  in  plants. 

Prerequisite,  104. 

Second  semester.  Three  hours  recitation,  four  hours  lab¬ 
oratory. 

Credit,  five  hours.  Professor  Mullendore. 

Not  given  1942-1943. 

310.  Taxonomy. 

In  order  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  systems  of  plant 
classification,  he  will  gather,  identify,  and  classify  local  plants. 
Second  semester.  Laboratory,  six  hours. 

Credit,  three  hours.  M.  W.  F. 

311.  Human  Physiology.  ' 

This  is  an  advanced  course  in  human  physiology,  including 
lectures,  recitations,  demonstrations,  and  practical  work  in 
the  laboratory.  The  experimental  work  takes  up  the  phys¬ 
iology  of  the  circulation,  respiration,  muscle,  nerve  sense 
organs,  digestive  juices,  and  the  blood. 

Recommended  to  pre-medical  students,  and  required  of 
majors  in  physical  education. 

Prerequisite,  115  or  213. 

Second  semester.  Three  hours  recitation,  four  hours  lab¬ 
oratory. 

Credit,  five  hours.  M.  W.  F.  Laboratory,  T.  Th.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Deppe. 

401.  Seminar. 

This  consists  of  readings,  reports,  and  discussions  on  current 
biological  literature,  papers,  and  independent  or  individual 
work  on  some  assigned  problem.  Required  of  all  biology 
majors,  but  open  to  qualified  seniors  or  juniors. 

Prerequisite,  consent  of  the  instructor. 

First  semester.  Credit,  two  hours.  Professor  Deppe. 

Not  given  in  1942-1943. 

450.  Teaching  oe  Biology. 

A  course  for  prospective  teachers  of  biology  to  meet  the  re¬ 
quirements  outlined  by  the  State  Teacher  Training  Law. 

For  juniors  and  seniors. 

First  semester.  Two  hours.  T.  Th.  Professor  Mullendore. 
Students  desiring  a  high  school  license  in  Science,  Option 
II,  must  have  103,  104,  115,  116,  and  311. 
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GEOLOGY 

'  .  .  ■  •  I  * 

109.  General  Geology. 

This  general  introduction  to  geology  consists  of  a  study  of 
the  agents  and  processes  which  have  determined  the  present 
condition  and  features  of  the  earth. 

The  stereopticon  is  used  freely  in  connection  with  the  work, 
together  with  50,000  named  and  classified  specimens  of  the 
Gorby  geological  collection. 

By  special  arrangement  with  the  professor  in  charge,  the 
course  may  be  extended  to  five  hours.  As  a  five-hour  course 
it  meets  the  requirement  for  a  high  school  license  in  physical 
geography. 

First  semester.  Three  or  five  hours.  M.  W.  F.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Deppe  or  Professor  Mullendore. 


Chemistry 

Proeessor  Sample 

Students  electing  chemistry  as  their  major  subject  are  expect¬ 
ed  to  take  the  following  courses:  101,  102,  205,  206,  303,  304,  305, 
306,  404,  405,  and  Physics  201,  202.  At  least  two  years  of  German 
and  courses  in  mathematics  through  calculus  are  strongly  recom¬ 
mended. 

Students  intending  to  major  in  chemistry  should  begin  their 
work  in  the  department  during  the  freshman  year. 

A  major  sequence  in  combination  with  biology  and  physics  is 
outlined  on  page  43  under  the  heading  of  biology-chemistry. 

101.  General  Inorganic  Chemistry. 

A  course  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  chemistry,  devel¬ 
oped  from  a  study  of  atomic  structure  and  chemical  equilibria. 
Methods  of  preparation,  physical  and  chemical  properties,  and 
the  useful  applications  of  the  more  important  non-metallic 
substances  are  considered  in  some  detail.  The  laboratory  ex¬ 
periments  and  library  work  are  designed  to  parallel  the  class 
discussions. 

First  semester.  Four  hours  recitation,  four  hours  lab¬ 
oratory. 

Credit,  five  hours.  M.  T.  W.  Th.  Laboratory  T.  Th. 
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102.  Inorganic  Chemistry  and  Qualitative  Analysis. 

This  course  continues  the  study  of  inorganic  substances,  com¬ 
pleting  the  non-metals  and  passing  on  to  a  consideration  of 
the  more  important  metallic  elements.  The  laboratory  work 
consists  of  a  systematic  training  in  qualitative  analysis.  For 
the  student  who  does  not  expect  to  use  it  as  a  preparation 
for  subsequent  courses  in  chemistry,  the  laboratory  work  is 
optional. 

Prerequisite,  101. 

Second  semester.  Three  hours  recitation,  six  hours  lab¬ 
oratory. 

Credit,  three  or  five  hours.  M.  W.  F.  Laboratory,  T.  Th. 

205.  Organic  Chemistry. 

A  study  of  the  chemistry  of  carbon  compounds,  beginning 
with  those  of  the  aliphatic  series.  Special  emphasis  is  placed 
upon  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  organic  substances, 
type  formulae,  and  type  reactions.  Methods  of  preparation, 
properties,  and  the  useful  applications  of  the  more  important 
compounds  are  considered  in  detail.  An  effort  is  made  to 
meet  the  needs  and  interests  of  pre-medical  students  as  well 
as  those  of  the  majors  in  chemistry.  The  laboratory  and  li¬ 
brary  work  parallel  the  class  discussions  and  include  an  in¬ 
troduction  to  organic  preparations. 

Prerequisite,  102. 

First  semester.  Three  hours  recitation,  six  hours  labora¬ 
tory. 

Credit,  five  hours.  M.  W.  F.  Laboratory,  T.  Th. 

206.  Organic  Chemistry. 

A  continuation  of  the  study  of  carbon  compounds,  passing 
into  the  aromatic  series  and  covering  several  special  topics. 
The  laboratory  work  parallels  the  class  discussions  and  in¬ 
cludes  an  introduction  to  organic  analysis. 

Prerequisite,  205. 

Second  semester.  Three  hours  recitation,  six  hours  lab¬ 
oratory. 

Credit,  five  hours.  M.  W.  F.  Laboratory,  T.  Th. 

207.  Organic  Preparations. 

An  advanced  course  for  individual  work  in  the  preparation 
of  organic  compounds.  The  actual  laboratory  work  is  pre¬ 
ceded  by  a  careful  study  of  the  methods  described  in  the  lit¬ 
erature. 
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Prerequisite,  206,  and  a  reading  knowledge  of  German. 
Library  and  laboratory  work. 

First  or  second  semester.  Credit  and  hours  arranged. 

303.  Quantitative  Analysis. 

A  course  in  the  precise  analysis  of  chemical  substances,  em¬ 
ploying  the  standard  gravimetric  and  volumetric  methods. 
Prerequisite,  102. 

First  semester.  Eight  hours  laboratory  and  conferences. 
Credit,  three  hours. 

Not  given  1942-1943. 

304.  Quantitative  Analysis. 

A  continuation  of  the  study  of  the  standard  procedures  used 
in  exact  analytical  work. 

Prerequisite,  303. 

Second  semester.  Eight  hours  laboratory  and  conferences. 
Credit,  three  hours. 

Not  given  1942-1943. 

305.  Physical  Chemistry. 

A  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  theoretical  chemis¬ 
try,  developed  by  means  of  physical  and  mathematical 
methods. 

Prerequisites,  102  and  mathematics  through  calculus. 

First  semester.  Four  hours  recitation. 

Credit,  four  hours. 

306.  Physical  Chemistry. 

A  continuation  of  the  study  of  theoretical  chemistry. 
Prerequisite,  305. 

Second  semester.  Four  hours  recitation. 

Credit,  four  hours. 

307.  Advanced  Analytical  Chemistry. 

An  advanced  course  for  individual  work  in  the  qualitative 
and  quantitative  analysis  of  certain  types  of  substances.  The 
actual  laboratory  work  is  preceded  by  a  careful  study  of  the 
methods  described  in  the  literature. 

Prerequisite,  305. 

Second  semester.  Credit  and  hours  to  be  arranged. 

404.  Seminar. 

This  course  is  required  of  all  seniors  majoring  in  chemistry 
and  is  recommended  for  qualified  juniors.  One  or  two  sub- 
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jects  in  the  field  of  chemistry  are  selected  for  intensive  study, 
and  each  student  is  expected  to  present  several  papers  dur- 
.  ing  the  year. 

Prerequisite,  206  or  306. 

First  and  second  semester. 

Credit,  one  hour  for  each  semester. 

405.  Research  and  Thesis. 

This  course  may  be  required  of  seniors  majoring  in  the  de¬ 
partment.  A  simple  research  problem,  involving  a  study  of 
the  literature  and  a  certain  amount  of  original  experimental 
work  is  assigned.  A  written  report  describing  the  results 
of  this  work  is  submitted  as  a  senior  thesis. 

Prerequisite,  205  or  305. 

First  or  second  semester.  Hours  and  credit  arranged. 

450.  Teaching  oe  Chemistry. 

This  course  is  designed  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the 
North  Central  Association.  It  is  offered  in  alternate  years, 
and  admission  is  by  consent  of  the  department. 

Prerequisite,  205  or  305. 

Second  semester.  Two  hours  recitation. 

Credit,  two  hours. 


Classical  Languages 

Proeesssor  M.  Powell 
GREEK 

Greek  courses  are  given  on  sufficient  demand. 

101.  Elementary  Greek. 

A  study  of  the  forms  and  syntax  of  Attic  Greek. 

First  semester.  Five  hours.  Daily. 

102.  Xenophon's  Anabasis. 

Selections  from  the  first  four  books  of  the  Anabasis  are  read. 
Drill  in  forms  and  syntax  is  continued. 

Second  semester.  Five  hours.  Daily. 

203.  Homer.  Odyssey  or  Iliad. 

Four  books  or  the  equivalent  are  read.  Attention  is  given  to 
Homeric  forms  and  syntax. 

First  semester.  Four  hours.  M.  T.  W.  F. 
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212.  Greek  Literature  in  English  Translation. 

Representative  types  of  Greek  literature  from  Homer  to  the 
Roman  period  will  be  read  in  translation.  Content  and  lit¬ 
erary  structure  will  be  studied  with  special  emphasis  upon 
the  influence  of  Greek  literature  upon  later  periods.  (Iden¬ 
tical  with  English  212). 

No  prerequisites.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors,  and  oth¬ 
ers  with  the  consent  of  the  instructor. 

First  semester.  Three  hours.  M.  W.  F. 

LATIN 

111.  Beginning  Latin. 

A  study  of  elementary  forms  and  syntax,  with  reading  of 
easy  connected  Latin.  No  credit  for  this  course  without 
Latin  112. 

First  semester.  Five  hours.  Daily. 

112.  Caesar's  Gallic  Wars. 

Latin  of  graduated  difficulty  culminating  in  selections  from 
Caesar’s  Gallic  Wars  will  be  read.  Latin  111  and  112  do 
not  apply  on  a  major  nor  towards  a  teacher’s  license. 
Prerequisite,  111  or  one  year  of  high  school  Latin. 

Second  semester.  Five  hours.  Daily. 

113.  Cicero. 

Selected  orations  of  Cicero  are  read.  A  systematic  review 
of  grammar  and  syntax  is  made,  with  frequent  exercises  in 
the  writing  of  prose.  This  course  does  not  apply  on  a  major. 
First  semester.  Four  hours.  M.  T.  W.  F. 

114.  Vergil. 

A  minimum  of  five  books  of  Vergil’s  Aeneid  is  read,  with 
some  emphasis  upon  its  poetic  features  and  upon  the  epic 
tradition.  The  writing  of  prose  continues  with  discussion  of 
points  of  grammar  and  syntax.  This  course  does  not  apply 
on  a  major. 

Second  semester.  Four  hours.  M.  T.  W.  F. 

151.  Livy  or  Prose  Writers. 

Book  I  and  selections  from  Book  XXI  and  Book  XXII  of 
Livy’s  History  are  studied.  A  comprehensive  survey  of 
grammar  is  made,  and  one  hour  a  week  is  devoted  to  the 
writing  of  prose,  with  emphasis  upon  literary  excellence.  A 
survey  of  Latin  prose  literature  with  a  study  of  the  histori- 
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cal  background  may  be  substituted  for  Livy  from  time  to 
time.  In  such  case  the  course  may  be  repeated  for  three 
hours’  credit. 

First  semester.  Four  hours.  M.  T.  W.  F. 

154.  Cicero’s  De  Senectute  and  Terence's  Andria. 

The  De  Senectute  and  Andria  are  read  as  representative  of 
the  Roman  philosophical  essay  and  of  comedy.  The  weekly 
prose  assignment  is  continued  with  emphasis  upon  sentence 
structure. 

Second  semester.  Four  hours.  M.  T.  W.  F. 

156.  Freshman  Prose  Composition. 

Freshmen  admitted  to  reading  courses  other  than  151  or  154 
are  required  to  elect  this  course. 

Second  semester.  One  hour.  T. 

203.  Horace's  Odes  and  Epodes. 

Selections  from  Odes  and  Epodes  are  read.  Poetic  imagery 
and  the  technique  of  poetry  are  studied.  Selections  from  oth¬ 
er  poets  are  read  for  purposes  of  comparison. 

First  semester.  Three  hours.  M.  W.  F. 

204.  Roman  Lite. 

A  careful  study  is  made  of  various  phases  of  Roman  life  and 
thought  from  original  sources  and  secondary  authorities.  No 
knowledge  of  Latin  is  required  for  this  course.  Students  de¬ 
siring  Latin  credit  must  elect  Latin  206  as  a  parallel  course. 
Second  semester.  Three  hours.  T.  Th. 

206.  Peiny.  Letters. 

Selected  letters  of  the  younger  Pliny  are  read.  Emphasis  is 
placed  upon  their  value  in  depicting  Roman  Life. 

Second  semester.  One  hour. 

305.  Satire. 

Selections  from  Horace,  Martial,  and  Juvenal  are  read,  with 
emphasis  upon  satire  as  a  literary  type. 

First  semester.  Three  hours.  M.  W.  F. 

306.  Roman  Drama. 

Two  plays  of  Terence  and  two  of  Plautus  are  read.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  archaic  peculiarities.  The  origin  and  de- 
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velopment  of  drama,  indebtedness  to  Greek  drama,  presenta¬ 
tion  of  plays  in  Roman  times  are  discussed. 

Second  semester.  Three  hours.  M.  W.  F. 

Not  given  1942-1943. 

308.  Sight  Translation. 

Rapid  reading  at  sight  from  selected  prose  writers  of  the  Re¬ 
public  and  early  empire. 

Second  semester.  Two  hours  recitation.  Credit,  one  hour. 

311.  Tacitus. 

Selections  from  the  Annals  of  Tacitus  are  read,  and  topics 
are  assigned  for  investigation. 

First  semester.  Three  hours.  M.  W.  F. 

Alternates  with  305. 

312.  Prose  Composition. 

The  course  begins  with  the  writing  of  simple  sentences  to 
afford  drill  in  syntax  and  idiom,  then  proceeds  to  a  study  of 
style  and  the  writing  of  continuous  narrative  prose. 

Second  semester.  Two  hours.  T.  Th. 

Alternates  with  306. 

Not  given  1942-1943. 

314.  Cicero  or  Vergil. 

A  rapid  reading  of  works  of  these  authors  not  studied  in 
previous  courses. 

Second  semester.  Three  hours.  M.  W.  F. 

Not  given  1942-1943. 

450.  The  Teaching  oe  Latin. 

The  problems  and  methods  of  high  school  Latin  are  studied 
in  detail. 

First  semester.  Two  hours. 

Not  given  1942-1943. 
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Education 

Professor  Kirklin 

It  is  important  that  a  student  decide  early  in  his  college  career 
whether  he  wishes  to  teach,  and,  if  so,  in  what  field  he  wishes  to 
qualify.  A  student  working  for  a  teacher’s  license  must  observe 
two  distinct  requirements :  the  requirements  for  graduation,  which 
are  set  forth  on  page  34  of  this  catalog,  and  those  prescribed  by  the 
Indiana  State  Board  of  Education.  In  order  to  avoid  a  wrong  se¬ 
lection  of  courses,  prospective  teachers  should  consult  the  Dean  or 
their  major  professor  concerning  graduation  requirements,  and  the 
department  of  education  concerning  specific  license  requirements. 
This  rating  should  be  checked  at  the  beginning  of  each  subsequent 
semester.  Observance  of  these  suggestions  will  prevent  disap¬ 
pointment  when  the  time  comes  to  make  application  for  a  license. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  LICENSE 

Work  is  offered  for  licenses  in  the  following  academic  subject 
groups:  English,  social  studies,  mathematics,  Latin,  French,  Ger¬ 
man,  biological  sciences,  chemistry,  physics,  physical  education  (for 
men  and  for  women),  music,  and  home  economics.  Specific  license 
requirements  are  as  follows :  completion  of  the  prescribed  courses 
and  amount  of  work  in  any  two  or  more  of  the  above  academic  sub¬ 
ject  groups;  a  two  hour  professional  academic  course  (courses  num¬ 
bered  450  in  this  catalog)  in  each  group  selected;  and  Psychology- 
105,  Education  203,  220,  321,  and  400.  It  is  recommended  that 
Psychology  105  be  taken  during  the  freshman  or  sophomore  years, 
203  and  220  during  the  sophomore  or  junior  years,  321  during  the 
junior  year,  and  400  in  the  senior  year.  This  arrangement  prevents 
undesirable  crowding  of  courses  in  education  into  a  few  semesters. 

203.  Educational  Psychology. 

The  main  objective  of  this  course  is  to  point  out  some  of  the 
principal  applications  of  general  psychology  to  the  educa¬ 
tional  process.  The  subject  is  approached  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  genetic  psychology.  A  study  is  made  of  the  learn¬ 
ing  process,  transfer,  and  measurement.  The  child’s  physi¬ 
cal,  social,  and  mental  development  are  considered  from  a 
functional  point  of  view.  Sophomores  and  juniors. 

Prerequisite,  Psychology  105. 

Second  semester.  Three  hours.  M.  W.  F. 
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220.  Secondary  Education. 

This  course  covers  the  following  problems  in  secondary  edu¬ 
cation:  historical  development;  comparison  of  the  American 
systems  with  systems  in  other  countries ;  the  philosophy  of 
the  American  high  school ;  relation  of  the  high  school  to  low¬ 
er  and  higher  education ;  the  secondary  school  population ;  the 
faculty;  aims  and  objectives  of  the  high  school  and  its  sub¬ 
jects;  and,  the  secondary  school  as  one  of  our  important  so¬ 
cial  institutions.  Sophomores  and  juniors. 

Second  semester.  Three  hours.  M.  W.  F. 

321.  Principles  oe  High  School  Teaching. 

This  course  studies  the  teaching  process  from  the  high  school 
point  of  view.  It  considers  problems  of  the  technique  of 
teaching  in  high  school.  The  main  topics  considered  are: 
tests  and  examinations,  marking  systems,  discipline,  drill, 
making  of  assignments,  supervised  study,  oral  questions,  les¬ 
son  plans,  aims  and  objectives  in  teaching  and  motivation. 
Juniors  and  seniors. 

Prerequisite,  203. 

First  semester.  Three  hours.  M.  W.  F. 

325.  Psycho-Metrics. 

This  course  is  designed  to  study  the  various  types  of  mental 
tests  and  their  uses.  Attention  is  given  to  both  the  values 
and  the  limitations  of  the  testing  program.  Practice  is  giv¬ 
en  in  the  administration  of  various  types  of  intelligence  tests. 
First  semester.  Two  hours.  T.  Th. 

400.  Student  Teaching. 

This  three  hour  course  is  required  of  all  students  working  for 
a  high  school  license.  Students  are  required  to  observe  in  the 
local  high  schools  eighteen  to  twenty-five  periods  of  instruc¬ 
tion  and  to  teach  thirty-six  lessons  under  the  supervision  of 
an  approved  critic  teacher.  Hours  to  be  arranged  with  the 
supervisor.  Seniors  only. 

First  semester.  Three  to  five  hours.  Repeated  second 
semester. 

Rules  For  Student  Teaching 

No  student  will  be  admitted  to  student  teaching  who  does  not 
have  senior  standing,  who  has  not  completed  at  least  two-thirds  of 
the  number  of  hours  required  for  license  in  the  subject  in  which  he 
is  doing  his  teaching,  and  who  has  not  the  approval  of  the  educa¬ 
tion  department,  together  with  those  departments  represented  by  his 
teaching  subjects. 
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As  nearly  as  possible  prospective  teachers  should  successfully 
complete  the  following  courses :  a  two-hour  professional-academic 
course  (numbered  450  in  the  various  departments)  in  the  subject  in 
which  he  desires  to  do  student  teaching,  and  Psychology  105,  Edu¬ 
cation  203,  220,  and  321. 

Students  desiring  to  take  student  teaching  should  meet  the  fol¬ 
lowing  quality  requirements :  a  grade  of  C  or  higher  in  courses  in 
education,  professional  academic  courses  (courses  numbered  450), 
and  all  courses  in  the  subjects  in  which  license  is  sought. 

The  authorities  in  charge  of  teacher-training  reserve  the  right 
to  refuse  permission  to  take  student  teaching  or  to  continue  student 
teaching  for  the  following  reasons :  lack  of  good  personality,  poor 
use  of  English,  lack  of  co-operation  with  supervisor  and  critic 
teacher,  or  general  inefficiency. 

The  Franklin  city  schools  charge  a  fee  for  student  teaching. 
This  fee  is  payable  at  the  office  of  the  superintendent  of  schools  be¬ 
fore  the  student  begins  his  teaching. 


Subject  Matter  Requirements 

The  courses  and  the  hours  required  for  a  teaching  license  in 
each  subject  group  are  listed  below.  In  addition  to  the  courses 
listed  a  two  hour  professional  academic  course  (courses  numbered 
450)  is  required  for  each  subject  group.  A  student  should  not 
deviate  from  this  program  unless  he  has  the  permission  of  the  de¬ 
partment  of  education.  These  courses  do  not  need  to  be  taken  in 
the  order  given.  These  requirements  must  not  be  confused  with 
major  requirements. 


ENGLISH 

English  101,  102.  Composition  .  6  hours 

Speech  209,  210.  Oral  Expression  .  4  hours 

English  221,  222,  319,  320.  English  Literature .  12  hours 

English  301,  302.  American  Literature .  6  hours 

^English  303.  The  Essay  .  2  hours 

English  304.  Short  Story  .  2  hours 

English  307  or  308.  The  Novel  .  3  hours 

English  310.  Shakespeare  .  3  hours 

*English  311.  Modern  Drama  .  3  hours 

FOREIGN  LANGUAGE 

French  .  24  hours 

German  .  24  hours 

Latin  (Presupposes  two  units  of  high  school  Latin) 

Translation  (must  include  some  300  courses) .  19  hours 

•Recommended  but  not  required. 
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Latin  204.  Roman  Life  .  3  hours 

Latin  312.  Prose  Composition  .  2-3  hours 

HOME  ECONOMICS 

Home  Economics  101,  102.  Foods .  6  hours 

Home  Economics  152,  255.  Clothing  and  Dressmaking.  6  hours 

*Home  Economics  153.  Costume  and  Clothing  Design. .  2  hours 

Home  Economics  257.  Home  Nursing .  3  hours 

Home  Economics  258.  Child  Care .  3  hours 

Home  Economics  300.  Housing  and  Home  Management  3  hours 

Home  Economics  304.  Home  Furnishing .  3  hours 

Sociology  303.  The  Family  .  3  hours 

Chemistry  . 5  hours 

•Required  for  vocational  license. 

MATHEMATICS 

Mathematics  111,  112.  Freshman  Mathematics .  10  hours 

Mathematics  204.  Mathematics  of  Investment .  3  hours 

Mathematics  211,  212.  Calculus  .  10  hours 

Mathematics  306,  321,  331.  (Select  one  course) .  3  hours 

MUSIC 

Music  101,  102,  201.  Harmony .  6  hours 

Music  109,  110.  Sight  Singing,  Ear .  4  hours 

Music  105,  106,  307,  308.  (Select  two  Courses) .  4  hours 

Music  403.  Conducting  and  Orchestration . .  2  hours 

Music  449.  Public  School  Music  Methods .  2  hours 

Music  450.  High  School  Music  Methods .  2  hours 

Applied  Music  .  6-8  hours 

(Proficiency  test  in  piano  in  addition). 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Physical  Education  203.  Plays  and  Games .  2  hours 

Physical  Education  206.  Gymnastic  Exercises .  2  hours 

Physical  Education  207.  History  and  Principles  of 

Physical  Education  .  2  hours 

Physical  Education  305,  306.  Applied  Physical  Education  4  hours 

Physical  Education  308.  Physical  Examination  and 

Corrective  Exercises  .  2  hours 

Physical  Education  309.  Mechanical  Analysis  of  Activity  2  hours 

Biology  102.  Personal  Hygiene  .  2  hours 

Biology  213.  Anatomy  . 3  hours 

Biology  311.  Human  Physiology  .  5  hours 

* Physical  Education  301.  Basketball  Coaching .  2  hours 

*  Physical  Education  303.  Football  Coaching .  2  hours 

*  Physical  Education  311,  312.  Girls’  Athletics .  4  hours 

*301  and  303  for  men,  311  and  312  for  women. 
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SOCIAL  STUDIES 

Option  I. 

History  105,  110.  *General  History .  10  hours 

History  221,  224,  323,  324.  United  States  History .  10  hours 

Economics  201.  Principles  of  Economics .  5  hours 

Sociology  201.  Introduction  to  Social  Organization. ...  5  hours 

Government  201,  202.  American  Government .  5  hours 

History  350.  Geographical  Bases  of  History .  2  hours 

Sociology  349.  World  Patterns  .  2  hours 

Option  II. 

History  105,  110  plus  at  least  two  hours  in 

*  General  History  . .  12  hours 

History  221,  224,  323,  324  plus  at  least  two  hours  in 

U.  S.  History  .  12  hours 

Option  III. 

Sociology  201,  plus  three  additional  hours .  8  hours 

Economics  201,  plus  three  additional  hours .  8  hours 

Government  201,  202,  plus  three  additional  hours .  8  hours 

*  General  History  is  all  history  that  is  not  U.  S. 


SCIENCE 

Option  I. 

Fifteen  or  sixteen  hours  in  each  of  two  and  any  two  of 
the  following:  biology  (may  be  divided  equally  be¬ 


tween  botany  and  zoology),  chemistry,  physics . 31  hours 

Biology  311,  Human  Physiology  or  Geology  109, 

General  Geology  .  5  hours 

Option  II. 

Biology,  Botany,  or  Zoology  (select  one) . 20  hours 

Biology  311.  Human  Physiology  .  5  hours 

Option  III. 


Biology,  Botany,  Chemistry,  or  Physics,  (select  one) . .  20  hours 

ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  LICENSE 

For  students  desiring  to  qualify  for  an  elementary  school  li¬ 
cense,  Franklin  College  offers  two  alternatives  to  assist  them  in 
realizing  that  objective. 

For  those  wishing  to  secure  their  degree  from  Franklin  Col¬ 
lege,  provision  has  been  made  for  them  to  take  their  freshman  and 
senior  years  in  residence.  The  other  two  years  may  be  spent  in  an 
approved  normal  school,  with  which  cooperation  has  been  arranged, 
where  the  technical  training  not  available  at  Franklin  may  be  se- 
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cured.  The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Education  will  be  award¬ 
ed  to  students  successfully  completing  this  program.  This  provi¬ 
sion,  subject  to  approval  of  the  Dean,  is  also  available  for  teachers 
holding  an  elementary  license  and  desirous  of  completing  work  for 
a  college  degree.  The  suggested  program  at  Franklin  is  outlined 
below  under  A. 

For  students  who  wish  to  take  their  first  two  years  in  residence 
at  Franklin  and  their  degree  elsewhere,  arrangement  has  been  made 
in  cooperation  with  an  approved  school  for  the  remainder  of  the 
program  for  the  license  to  be  finished  within  the  following  two 
years.  The  suggested  course  under  this  plan  is  outlined  below  un¬ 
der  B. 

A.  Program  for  those  qualifying  for  a  degree  at  Franklin: 


Freshman  Year 


English  Composition  3 

Orientation  2 

Oral  Expression  2 

Laboratory  Science  5 

Introduction  to  Art  3 

Physical  Education  1 


English  Composition  3 

Modern  History  5 

Oral  Expression  2 

Laboratory  Science  5 

Physical  Education  1 


Senior  Year 


English  Appreciation 
Social  Studies 
Safety  and  Health 
Personal  Hygiene 
Human  Geography 
B.  Program  for 
teachers’  college: 


3  English  Appreciation  3 

5  Social  Studies  5 

3  Religion  3 

2  Music  Appreciation  2 

2  Philosophy  of  Education  3 


those  qualifying  for  a  degree  at  an  approved 


Freshman  Year 

Same  as  for  A: 


Sophomore  Year 


English  Appreciation  3 

General  Psychology  3 

Human  Geography  2 

Personal  Hygiene  2 

Safety  and  Health  3 

Physical  Education  1 


English  Appreciation 
Music  Appreciation 
Political  Geography 
Educational  Psychology 
Psychology  of  Childhood 
Physical  Education 


3 

2 

2 

3 

2 

1 
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English 

Processors  McCurry  and  Solberg 
Associate  Processor  White 
Assistant  Processor  Kocher 

The  requirement  for  a  major  in  English  is  a  minimum  of  thirty 
hours  in  English  or  allied  courses.  English  221,  222,  301,  302,  319, 
320  must  be  taken  unless  excused  for  reason  satisfactory  to  the 
department,  in  which  case  satisfactory  substitution  is  permitted. 
Majors  should  elect  History  205,  206  as  part  of  their  requirement 
in  social  studies.  No  candidate  will  be  allowed  to  continue  as  a 
major  who  cannot  write  effective  English.  English  101,  102,  and 
450  are  not  permitted  to  count  toward  major  requirements. 

Writing  courses  in  journalism  to  the  extent  of  six  hours  may 
apply  toward  a  major  in  English.  Not  more  than  six  hours  from 
the  Division  of  Speech  may  apply  toward  a  major  in  English. 


RHETORIC  AND  LITERATURE 

101,  102.  Engeish  Composition. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is,  first  of  all,  to  give  the  student  some 
insight  into  the  processes  of  thought  and  into  language  as  the 
vehicle  of  thought.  To  this  end  steady  practice  in  writing  is 
given  throughout  the  year,  at  first  by  means  of  short  daily 
themes,  later  by  longer  pieces  of  work.  Students  are  assigned 
to  classes  according  to  their  needs. 

First  and  second  semester.  Three  hours.  Class  sessions 
T.  Th.  and  conferences  by  appointment. 

Professors  McCurry  and  Solberg,  and  Associate  Professor 
White. 

204.  Advanced  Composition. 

Free  writing  in  varied  types  of  composition  to  suit  the  needs 
and  tastes  of  individuals.  A  weekly  theme  not  less  than  a 
thousand  words  in  length,  or  its  equivalent,  is  required. 
Prerequisite,  101. 

Second  semester.  Two  hours.  T.  Th.  Associate  Pro¬ 
fessor  White.  (Given  only  on  sufficient  demand). 


0  '  'C 


LOOKING  WEST  TOWARD  THE  PARK 
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205.  Appreciation  oe  Poetry. 

An  introduction  to  the  study  and  understanding  of  poetry. 

First  semester.  Three  hours.  M.  W.  F.  Associate  Pro¬ 
fessor  White. 

206.  Appreciation  oe  Prose. 

An  introduction  to  the  form  and  content  of  prose,  especially 
in  drama,  essay,  short-story,  and  novel. 

Second  semester.  Three  hours.  M.  W.  F.  Associate  Pro¬ 
fessor  White. 

212.  Greek  Literature  in  English  Translation. 

Representative  types  of  Greek  literature  from  Homer  to  the 
Roman  period  will  be  read  in  translation.  Content  and  lit¬ 
erary  structure  will  be  studied  with  special  emphasis  upon  the 
influence  of  Greek  literature  upon  later  periods.  (Identical 
with  Greek  212). 

No  prerequisites.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors,  and  others 
with  the  consent  of  the  instructor. 

First  semester.  Three  hours.  M.  W.  F.  Professor  M. 
Powell. 

Three-year  Sequence  in  English  Literature 

The  following  three  courses  constitute  a  three-year  se¬ 
quence  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  period  to  the  present,  and  are 
recommended  for  students  who  wish  a  thorough  and  system¬ 
atic  study  of  English  literature.  Course  219,  220  may  be 
elected,  independently,  but  221,  222,  and  319,  320  are  required 
for  a  major. 

219,  220.  English  Literature  erom  the  Beginning  to  1590. 

Consideration  will  be  given  to  Anglo-Saxon  poetry  and  prose 
in  translation,  the  growth  of  the  Arthurian  legend,  Chaucer, 
the  beginnings  of  drama,  popular  poetry,  and  the  sixteenth 
century  to  the  opening  of  Shakespeare’s  career. 

First  and  second  semester.  Two  hours.  T.  Th.  Profes¬ 
sor  McCurry. 

221,  222.  English  Literature  erom  1590  to  1797. 

This  course  covers  Shakespeare  and  his  contemporaries,  Eliz¬ 
abethan  and  Caroline  poetry,  Milton,  Restoration  drama,  the 
classic  program  in  the  eighteenth  century,  eighteenth  century 
romanticism,  and  the  rise  of  the  novel. 

First  and  second  semester.  Three  hours.  M.  W.  F.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Solberg. 
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301,  302.  American  Literature. 

A  survey  of  American  literature,  with  special  attention  to  the 
prominent  authors  from  Franklin  to  the  present-day  writers. 

First  and  second  semester.  Three  hours.  M.  W.  F.  Pro¬ 
fessor  McCurry. 

303.  The  Essay. 

Representative  essays  are  studied  with  regard  to  both  form 
and  matter,  and  the  evolution  of  the  form  is  traced.  Not  a 
writing  course. 

First  semester.  Two  hours.  T.  Th.  Professor  Solberg. 

304.  The  Short  Story. 

Analyses  of  some  fifty  short  stories  for  content,  structure, 
esthetics,  and  ideas.  The  survey  present  some  idea  of  the 
history  of  this  type  of  literature  and  its  relationships  to  the 
great  literary  movements.  Not  a  composition  course. 

Second  semester.  Two  hours.  T.  Th.  Professor  Solberg. 

307,  308.  The  English  Novel. 

A  study  of  about  thirty  representative  novels  from  Richard¬ 
son  to  the  present  time.  Attention  is  given  to  artistic  struc¬ 
ture  and  to  the  author's  criticism  of  life.  Rapid  reading  is 
required.  Credit  for  either  semester  by  permission  of  the 
instructor. 

First  and  second  semester.  Three  hours.  Professor  Sol¬ 
berg. 

310.  Shakespeare. 

The  course  attempts  to  trace  the  development  of  Shakespeare 
as  a  dramatic  artist  and  as  a  thinker.  Five  plays  are  studied 
in  detail.  Parallel  reading. 

Second  semester.  Three  hours.  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Mc¬ 
Curry. 

311.  The  Modern  Drama. 

A  study  of  the  drama  in  Europe  and  the  United  States  from 
the  period  of  Ibsen  to  the  World  War. 

First  semester.  Three  hours.  M.  W.  F.  Associate  Pro¬ 
fessor  White. 

312.  The  Contemporary  Drama. 

A  study  of  the  drama  in  Europe  and  the  United  States  from 
the  period  of  the  World  War  to  the  present.  ' 
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Prerequisite,  311,  or  the  consent  of  the  instructor. 

Second  semester.  Three  hours.  M.  W.  F.  Associate 
Professor  White. 

319,  320.  English  Literature  erom  1798  to  the  Present. 

The  Romantic  period,  the  Victorian  period,  and  post-Vic- 
torian  reaction  will  be  studied,  with  some  attention  to  po¬ 
litical,  social,  scientific,  and  related  influences.  This  part 
of  the  three-year  sequence  will  be  conducted  in  small  seminar 
groups,  with  extensive  outside  reading. 

First  and  second  semester.  Three  hours.  M.  W.  F.  Pro¬ 
fessor  McCurry. 

450.  Teaching  oe  English. 

Methods  and  problems  of  teaching  literature  and  composition 
in  high  school,  with  special  reference  to  Indiana.  A  course 
designed  for  prospective  teachers  and  closely  correlated  with 
Education  400. 

First  semester.  Two  hours.  T.  Th.  Professor  Solberg. 

SPEECH 

Assistant  Proeessor  Kocher 

101.  Voice  and  Diction. 

A  course  designed  to  establish  good  speech  habits  through 
analysis  of  each  individual’s  voice  and  articulation,  through 
class  instruction  in  development  and  care  of  the  speaking 
voice,  and  through  drills  for  careful  articulation.  Attempt 
is  made  to  apply  drills  according  to  individual  needs.  Em¬ 
phasis  is  placed  on  flexibility,  musical  quality,  audibility,  and 
clarity. 

Open  to  all  students. 

First  semester.  Two  hours.  M.  W.  Repeated  second 
semester. 

103.  Fundamentals  oe  Speech. 

A  beginning  course  in  the  basic  principles  of  speech  applied 
to  extemporaneous  discourse  to  develop  confidence  and 
poise,  directness  and  conversational  spirit,  bodily  action,  use 
of  voice,  organization,  outlining,  and  composition.  Designed 
to  train  students  to  think  freely  and  speak  effectively  before 
an  audience. 

First  semester.  Three  hours.  M.  W.  F.  Repeated  sec¬ 
ond  semester. 
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209,  210.  Oral  Expression. 

A  study  of  interpretation  as  an  art.  The  life,  mood,  and. 
purpose  of  writer  in  relation  to  motivation  of  reader.  A 
thorough  study  of  technique  of  oral  expression;  rhythm, 
melody,  force,  time,  climax,  and  atmosphere.  A  study  of 
the  problems  involved  in  the  interpretation  of  poetry,  mono¬ 
logue,  and  the  drama.  Open  to  students  who  have  com¬ 
pleted  101  or  103. 

First  and  second  semester.  Two  hours.  T.  Th. 

221,  222.  Fundamentals  oe  Play  Production. 

A  lecture  and  laboratory  course  the  purpose  of  which  is  to 
prepare  the  students  to  produce  plays  in  churches,  schools, 
and  communities ;  and  to  provide  the  necessary  technical 
background  for  any  advanced  studies  in  production.  Two 
hours  of  class  lecture  and  two  hours  of  laboratory  work. 
Laboratory  period  devoted  to  demonstration  and  practice  of 
basic  techniques  of  each  phase  of  subject.  In  addition,  each 
student  is  required  to  work  backstage  on  one  college  pro¬ 
duction. 

First  semester  includes  acting,  make-up,  and  directing; 
second  semester,  scenery,  design  and  painting,  and  lighting. 
Second  semester  may  be  taken  without  first. 

First  and  second  semester.  Three  hours.  T.  Th. 

229.  Speech  Composition. 

Includes  audience  analysis,  speech  planning  to  fit  such  analy¬ 
sis,  and  development  to  gain  purpose.  Includes  a  study  of 
speeches  of  introduction,  welcome,  presentation,  acceptance, 
eulogies,  and  after-dinner  speeches. 

Prerequisite,  103. 

Second  semester.  Two  hours.  T.  Th. 

233.  Discussion  and  Debate. 

Application  of  the  principles  of  reflective  thinking  and  argu¬ 
ment  to  speech.  A  study  of  analysis,  evidence,  reasoning, 
and  modes  of  proof.  A  course  for  students  interested  in  in¬ 
tercollegiate  debating.  Admission  by  permission  of  the  in¬ 
structor. 

First  semester.  Two  hours.  M.  W. 

301.  Problems  in  Play  Directing. 

A  seminar  course  composed  primarily  of  a  series  of  ad¬ 
vanced  problems  in  the  elements  of  play  directing.  These 
problems  cover  the  general  mechanics  of  directing  and  in- 
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elude  grouping,  tempo,  climax,  mood,  stage  business,  and 
rhythm.  Each  student  will  direct  a  one-act  play  for  pre¬ 
sentation  during  the  chapel  period  or  in  some  community 
where  there  is  a  call  for  a  play.  Especially  recommended 
for  students  planning  to  be  teachers  or  ministers. 
Prerequisite,  221,  222  or  its  equivalent. 

First  semester.  Two  hours.  Repeated  second  semester. 


History  and  Government 

Processor  Cady 

Associate  Processors  Beake  and  Hoemes 

The  department  plays  a  triple  role:  it  provides  survey  courses 
^calculated  to  satisfy  the  social  studies  portion  of  the  general  edu¬ 
cation  program  of  the  college;  it  affords  training  designed  to  quali¬ 
fy  students  for  high  school  teacher’s  licenses;  it  attempts  to  pre¬ 
pare  its  major  students  for  graduate  study  in  history  and  govern¬ 
ment. 

Students  electing  to  major  in  history  must  take  at  least  twenty- 
five  hours  in  that  subject.  In  addition  to  110,  majors  should  take 
the  sequence  courses  in  American  history,  and  history  310.  Stu¬ 
dents  desiring  a  teacher’s  license  in  history  should  take  105  as 
well.  For  collateral  work,  students  are  required  to  take  govern¬ 
ment,  five  hours,  and  either  economics,  five  hours,  or  sociology,  five 
hours.  Majors  intending  to  do  graduate  work  in  history  are  urged 
to  acquire  a  fair  reading  knowledge  of  French  and  German. 

The  courses  open  to  freshmen  in  this  department  are  105,  110, 
.224,  and  others  having  no  prerequisites,  by  permission. 

HISTORY 

JOS.  Ancient  and  Mediaevae  Civilization. 

An  introductory  survey  of  the  cultural  history  of  the  west¬ 
ern  world,  the  objectives  being  those  of  appreciation  and 
perspective.  It  deals  with  the  social  institutions,  art,  litera¬ 
ture  and  learning  of  the  ancient  Orient,  the  Mediterranean 
world,  and  mediaeval  Europe. 

Seniors  taking  this  course  receive  only  three  hours  credit. 

First  semester.  Five  hours.  Daily.  Professor  M.  Powell. 
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110.  Modern  Europe:. 

A  general  consideration  of  the  factors  which  have  been  sig¬ 
nificant  in  the  development  of  modern  civilization.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  study  of  the  history  of  particular  states  of  Eur¬ 
ope,  this  course  stresses  general  economic  and  cultural  devel¬ 
opments,  including  the  expansion  of  European  influence  on  a 
world-wide  scale. 

Seniors  taking  this  course  receive  three  hours  credit. 

First  semester.  Five  hours.  Daily.  Repeated  second 
semester.  Professor  Cady,  Associate  Professors  Blake  and 
Holmes. 

205,  206.  History  op  England  and  Greater  Britain. 

A  comprehensive  study  of  the  history  of  England  from  the 
earliest  time  to  the  present.  Especial  emphasis  is  placed  upon 
the  formation  and  growth  of  English  governmental  institu¬ 
tions,  the  evolution  of  the  British  imperial  system,  and  the 
literary  and  cultural  development  of  the  English  people. 

First  and  second  semester.  Three  hours.  M.  W.  F. 
Professor  Cady  and  Associate  Professor  Holmes. 

210.  European  Society. 

A  study  of  the  factors  composing  the  social  life  of  Europe 
since  1600.  Among  the  topics  studied  are  the  following: 
population  changes,  city  and  rural  life  and  homes,  education, 
humanitarian  movements,  the  press,  the  professions,  busi¬ 
ness,  amusements,  clubs,  costumes,  architecture. 

Prerequisite,  110. 

First  semester.  Three  hours.  M.  W.  F.  Associate  Pro¬ 
fessor  Holmes. 

Not  given  1942-1943. 

221.  The  American  Colonies,  1492-1789. 

This  course  starts  with  the  European  background  of  early 
exploration  and  colonization,  and  traces  the  history  of  the 
several  colonies  in  the  New  World.  A  special  study  is  made 
of  the  English  colonies  both  from  the  standpoint  of  society 
and  institutions  as  well  as  imperial  control  and  international 
rivalry.  The  causes  and  results  of  the  Revolutionary  War 
will  be  analyzed  and  evaluated. 

First  semester.  Three  hours.  M.  W.  F.  Associate  Pro¬ 
fessor  Blake. 

224.  National  Period  in  American  History,  1789-1865. 

A  study  will  be  made  of  the  various  political,  social,  and  eco- 
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on  the  events  leading  up  to,  and  an  evaluation  of  the  causes 
of  the  War  for  Southern  Independence.  A  rapid  survey  will 
be  made  of  the  major  factors  in  the  war,  and  Lincoln’s  early 
attempts  toward  reconstruction. 

Second  semester.  Three  hours.  M.  W.  F.  Associate 
Professor  Blake. 

302.  The  Recent  History  oe  the  Far  East. 

This  course  is  concerned  principally  with  the  history  of  China 
and  Japan  during  the  last  century.  It  deals  especially  with 
the  effects  of  western  contacts  upon  their  economic  and  po¬ 
litical  institutions.  It  culminates  in  an  analysis  of  recent  in¬ 
ternational  problems  in  the  Far  East. 

Second  semester.  Three  hours.  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Cady. 

303.  Renaissance  and  Reformation. 

The  course  includes  a  study  of  the  medieval  church;  the 
renaissance  movement  in  Italy  and  Germany;  attempts  at 
conciliar  reform;  reformation  leaders;  the  sixteenth  century 
revolts  in  Germany,  Switzerland  and  France;  the  religious 
settlement;  the  counter-reformation. 

Prerequisite,  110  or  consent  of  the  instructor. 

First  semester.  Three  hours.  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Cady. 

309.  Modern  Imperialism. 

This  course  traces  the  extension  of  European  control  over 
the  Far  East,  Central  Asia,  and  Africa  from  1860  to  the 
outbreak  of  the  World  War.  Attention  is  given  to  the  mo¬ 
tives  behind  imperialistic  ventures,  the  methods  employed, 
and  the  international  rivalries  generated  by  such  activities, 
together  with  an  evaluation  of  the  movement  on  economic 
and  political  grounds. 

Prerequisite,  110. 

First  semester.  Two  hours.  T.  Th.  Professor  Cady. 

Not  given,  1942-1943. 

310.  Contemporary  Europe. 

A  study  of  current  European  problems  with  their  back¬ 
grounds  in  the  conditions  of  post-war  Europe.  The  develop¬ 
ment  of  an  interest  in  and  a  critical  knowledge  of  current 
events  will  be  accompanied  by  an  analysis  of  the  following 
post-war  problems :  economic  results  of  the  peace  treaties ; 
internal  affairs  of  European  nations  since  1920;  international 
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organizations;  post-war  imperialism;  rise  of  totalitarianism; 
world  conflict. 

Prerequisite,  110. 

Second  semester.  Two  hours.  T.  Th.  Associate  Profes¬ 
sor  Holmes. 

315.  Modern  Intellectual  History. 

A  critical  study  of  the  development  of  ideas  and  ideals  in 
the  period  of  modern  European  history.  Emphasis  will  be 
placed  upon  the  growth  of  ideas,  their  relation  to  various 
social  groups,  and  their  influence  upon  group  action.  Stu¬ 
dents  are  advised  to  register  for  this  course  only  after  con¬ 
sultation  with  the  instructor. 

Prerequisite,  110,  or  Philosophy,  301. 

First  semester.  Three  hours.  M.  W.  F.  Associate  Pro¬ 
fessor  Holmes. 

Not  given,  1942-1943. 

323,  324.  Recent  History  oe  the  United  States. 

The  progress  of  reconstruction  in  the  southern  states  follow¬ 
ing  the  Civil  War  will  be  discussed  at  some  length.  Treat¬ 
ment  will  be  made  of  the  social,  political,  and  industrial  prob¬ 
lems  growing  out  of  the  War,  and  the  progress  of  the  fed¬ 
eral  government  in  relation  to  these  problems.  The  second 
semester  will  deal  with  the  participation  of  the  United  States 
in  the  World  War,  and  the  international  and  domestic  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  contemporary  period.  The  causes  and  results  of 
the  depression  following  1929  will  be  studied,  as  well  as  the 
policies  of  the  Roosevelt  administration. 

First  and  second  semester.  Two  hours.  T.  Th.  Asso¬ 
ciate  Professor  Blake. 

330.  American  Diplomatic  History. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  analyze  the  leading  diplomatic 
controversies  of  American  history,  beginning  with  the  treaty 
of  Alliance  with  France  in  1778,  and  concluding  with  the  par¬ 
ticipation  of  the  United  States  in  World  War  II.  Special 
consideration  will  be  given  to  the  legal  and  political  implica¬ 
tions  of  these  negotiations. 

Limited  to  majors  in  the  social  sciences  who  have  taken  the 
sequence  courses  in  American  history. 

Second  semester.  Three  hours.  M.  W.  F.  Associate 
Professor  Blake. 

Not  given,  1942-1943. 
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332.  Latin-American  History. 

A  study  of  the  origins  of  the  Latin  American  colonies,  their 
cultural,  economic,  and  political  development,  and  their  sub¬ 
sequent  history  as  independent  states.  Particular  attention  is 
given  to  recent  developments  within  the  larger  states,  to 
United  States  policy  and  relation,  and  to  the  general  place  of 
Latin  America  in  world  affairs. 

First  semester.  Three  hours.  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Cady. 
Not  given,  1942-1943. 

350.  The:  Geographical  Bases  op  History. 

An  analysis  of  the  effect  of  geographical  conditions  upon  hu¬ 
man  history  with  particular  reference  to  the  major  historical 
movements  in  Europe  and  America. 

Prerequisite,  Sociology  349. 

Second  semester.  Two  hours.  T.  Th.  Associate  Pro¬ 
fessor  Holmes. 

400.  Seminar  in  American  History. 

The  course  is  designed  primarily  to  introduce  the  student  to 
the  methods  and  materials  of  research.  Each  student  will 
be  assigned  a  special  topic  for  the  semester.  Training  will 
be  given  in  the  preparation  of  manuscripts  from  original 
sources  as  much  as  possible. 

Prerequisite,  the  sequence  courses  in  American  History. 
Limited  to  History  majors. 

Second  semester.  Three  hours,  to  be  arranged.  Associate 
Professor  Blake. 

Not  given,  1942-1943. 

410.  Seminar  in  European  History. 

An  examination  and  interpretation  of  outstanding  problems 
in  the  field  of  modern  European  history.  Since  the  research 
problem  changes  from  year  to  year,  the  course  may  be  re¬ 
peated  for  credit.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  methods 
of  research  and  to  the  preparation  of  manuscript  materials. 
Prerequisite,  110,  and  junior  standing. 

Second  semester.  Three  hours,  to  be  arranged.  Profes¬ 
sor  Cady  and  Associate  Professor  Holmes. 

Not  given,  1942-1943. 

450.  The:  Teaching  op  the:  Social  Studies  in  the  High 
School. 

A  consideration  of  the  aims  and  functions  of  the  social  studies 
in  the  secondary  school  and  the  problems  of  the  social  science 
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teacher.  Open  only  to  students  preparing  to  teach  social 
studies  in  the  high  school.  A  comprehensive  examination 
over  some  general  field  of  history  may  be  required  by  the 
department  before  final  credit  for  this  course  is  given. 
Prerequisite,  Education  321. 

First  semester.  Two  hours.  T.  Th.  Associate  Profes¬ 
sor  Holmes. 

GOVERNMENT 

201.  American  Government. 

The  Nation.  The  chief  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  a  study 
of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  giving  attention  to 
such  questions  as  the  organization  and  powers  of  the  adminis¬ 
trative,  legislative,  and  judicial  branches  of  government  as 
well  as  to  the  rights,  privileges,  and  duties  of  citizenship. 

First  semester.  Three  hours.  M.  W.  F.  Associate  Pro¬ 
fessor  Blake. 

202.  American  Government. 

The  States.  Attention  will  be  given  here  to  the  organization 
and  development  of  state  and  local  governments  and  the  prob¬ 
lems  arising  in  each.  The  development  of  political  parties, 
state  and  national,  will  come  up  for  consideration,  including 
such  topics  as  the  direct  primary,  initiative,  and  referendum. 
This  will  be  followed  by  rapid  surveys  of  city  governments  in 
the  United  States  and  of  non-urban  local  governments. 

Second  semester.  Two  hours.  T.  Th.  Associate  Pro¬ 
fessor  Blake. 

205.  Political  Thought  erom  Plato  to  Marx. 

A  survey  of  the  development  of  political  thought  from  an¬ 
cient  times  to  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  A  study 
is  made  of  the  political  philosophies  of  each  period  and  their 
relation  to  political  action.  Special  attention  is  also  given  to 
a  critical  estimate  of  their  present  value.  Open  to  students 
having  completed  History  105  or  110. 

First  semester.  Three  hours.  M.  W.  F. 

Not  given,  1942-1943. 

302.  Recent  Political  Thought. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  furnish  a  review  of  dominant 
political  ideas  as  set  forth  in  the  theoretical  writings  and  ac¬ 
tive  political  movements  during  the  period  from  about  the 
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middle  of  the  last  century  to  the  present  day.  Students  elect¬ 
ing  this  course  should  have  completed  History  110. 

Second  semester.  Two  hours.  T.  Th. 

Not  given,  1942-1943. 

312.  Public  Administration. 

In  this  course,  government  is  studied  as  a  living  organism, 
through  the  functional  approach.  Principles  and  problems  of 
government  in  actual  operation  are  discussed.  Each  student 
is  assigned  the  task  of  inquiring  into  the  working  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  government  unit.  The  course  is  conducted  partly 
through  lectures  and  class  discussions,  and  partly  through 
field  work  and  reports. 

Limited  to  majors  in  the  social  sciences. 

Prerequisites,  201  and  202,  or  the  consent  of  the  instructor. 
Second  semester.  Three  hours.  M.  W.  F.  Associate 
Professor  Blake. 

335.  Introduction  to  Constitutional  Law. 

A  rapid  survey  of  the  history  of  the  American  Constitution 
will  be  followed  by  a  thorough,  critical  examination  of  the 
document  itself.  The  various  principles  of  constitutional  law 
will  be  studied  through  the  case  method.  Students  will  be 
expected  to  brief  illustrative  cases  for  oral  report  and  class¬ 
room  discussion.  The  course  is  particularly  designed  for 
pre-law  students. 

Limited  to  majors  in  the  social  sciences. 

Second  semester.  Three  hours.  M.  W.  F.  Associate  Pro¬ 
fessor  Blake. 


Home  Economics 

Professor  Reynolds,  Miss  Miller 

The  plan  of  study  is  designed  to  give  the  student  the  necessary 
training  which  will  equip  her  to  become  an  intelligent  and  efficient 
home  maker;  and  to  train  her  for  gainful  occupations  within  the 
field  of  home  economics  and  in  closely  related  fields. 

Students  electing  home  economics  as  a  major  are  required  to 
take  the  following  courses:  twenty-four  designated  hours  within 
the  department,  five  hours  of  chemistry,  Sociology  303,  and  three 
additional  hours  of  elective  work.  The  latter  may  be  chosen  from 
the  optional  courses  or  from  the  following:  Biology  101,  311; 
Psychology  207,  208;  Economics  201.  Course  153  and  course  301 
are  optional  for  all  except  students  preparing  to  be  nurses,  dieti- 
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tians,  or  food  specialists,  or  for  those  who  desire  later  to  secure  a 
vocational  license. 

The  minimum  requirements  for  a  high  school  teacher’s  license 
in  home  economics  include  the  following  courses  totalling  twenty- 
seven  hours:  101,  102,  104,  152,  255,  257,  258,  300,  plus  Sociology 
303,  five  hours  of  chemistry,  and  eight  hours  in  biology  and  physi¬ 
ology. 

101.  Elements  of  Food  Preparation  and  Serving. 
Fundamentals  of  food  selection,  preparation,  serving,  and  nu¬ 
trition.  Composition  of  foods  and  basic  proportions  of 
recipes. 

First  semester.  Two  hours  recitation,  two  hours  laboratory. 
Credit,  three  hours. 

i 

102.  Foods. 

Family  quantity  cookery  and  serving,  emphasizing  combina¬ 
tion,  cost,  and  nutritive  value. 

Prerequisite,  101. 

Second  semester.  Two  hours  recitation,  two  hours  laboratory. 
Credit,  three  hours. 

104.  Home  Furnishings. 

The  general  equipment  and  furnishings  of  the  modern  home 
are  considered  from  the  standpoints  of  economy,  efficiency 
and  beauty. 

Second  semester.  Three  hours. 

152.  Textiles  and  Clothing. 

A  study  of  standard  household  fabrics ;  growth,  preparation, 
and  manufacture  of  fibers;  structure  and  design  of  cloth,  and 
physical  tests  as  a  basis  of  judgment  in  use;  commercial 
standards  and  economical  buying;  consumers’  problems. 

Second  semester.  Three  hours  recitation  two  hours  lab¬ 
oratory. 

Credit,  four  hours. 

153.  Costume  and  Clothing  Design. 

Influence  of  historic  costume  on  modern  design;  principles  of 
design  and  their  application  to  individuals. 

First  semester.  Two  hours.  Miss  Miller. 

.255.  Dressmaking. 

A  study  of  designs  applied  to  garment  construction. 
Prerequisite,  152. 
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First  semester,  tour  hours  laboratory.  One  hour  reci¬ 
tation. 

Credit,  three  hours. 

257.  Home:  Nursing. 

Care  of  the  sick,  hygiene  necessary  for  health,  symptoms  of 
common  ailments,  baths,  bandaging,  and  first  aid;  relation  of 
home  to  public  health  administration. 

First  semester.  Two  hours  lecture,  two  hours  laboratory. 
Credit,  three  hours. 

258.  Child  Care:. 

Care,  nutrition,  and  training  of  the  infant  and  pre-school 
child  as  elements  of  parent  education. 

Prerequisite,  General  Psychology  or  Child  Psychology. 
Second  semester.  Three  hours. 

300.  Housing  and  Home:  Management. 

A  course  dealing  with  the  selection,  planning,  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  modern  home;  the  social  and  economic  relation¬ 
ship  of  the  home;  and  practical  care  and  administration. 

Second  semester.  Two  hours  lecture,  two  hours  field  or 
laboratory. 

Credit,  three  hours. 

301.  Dietetics. 

Calculation  and  preparation  of  dietaries  for  normal  and  the 
common  abnormal  nutritional  needs,  designed  to  meet  the  pre¬ 
requisites  for  the  professional  training  of  nurses  and  dieti¬ 
tians. 

Prerequisite,  102. 

First  semester.  Two  hours  recitation,  two  hours  labor¬ 
atory. 

Credit,  three  hours. 

450.  Teaching  oe  Home  Economics. 

Methods  of  teaching  home  economics  in  junior  and  senior 
high  schools. 

Second  semester.  Four  hours. 
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Journalism 

*Mr.  Crawford,  Mr.  Jacobs 

Journalism  courses  are  designed  to  train  students  to  write  for 
publication,  to  read  newspapers  and  periodicals  intelligently,  to  in¬ 
tegrate  and  apply  knowledge  from  other  courses  in  reporting  and 
interpreting  current  affairs,  and  to  understand  publishing  problems 
and  practices. 

Students  are  expected  to  have  a  genuine  interest  in  writing  or 
editing.  These  courses  aim  to  fill  an  important  place  in  the  liberal 
arts  curriculum  of  the  college.  They  endeavor  to  train  students 
who  expect  to  take  up  a  more  thorough  study  of  journalism  after 
completing  their  liberal  arts  course,  rather  than  to  offer  a  strictly 
professional  course. 

Six  hours  of  journalistic  writing  are  accepted  by  the  English 
department  toward  a  major. 

Students  may  take  a  combined  English- Journalism  major,  or  a 
combined  History- Journalism  major.  Twenty  hours  are  required 
in  each  department.  Journalism  courses  201,  202,  303,  319,  320, 
349,  and  350  are  required  for  either  joint  major. 

201.  News  Gathering  and  Reporting. 

Students  taking  this  course  study  methods  of  gathering  lo¬ 
cal,  state,  national,  and  foreign  news.  Reporting  local  events, 
interviewing,  and  rewriting  other  types  of  news  comprise  the 
written  assignments.  Newspaper  plants  are  visited.  State, 
national,  and  foreign  newspapers  are  studied  and  compared. 
Students  write  for  the  campus  newspaper,  The  Franklin, 
and  their  various  home  town  newspapers.  Foundations  are 
laid  for  further  courses  in  journalism. 

Prerequisite,  English  101,  102,  or  open  to  qualified  fresh¬ 
men  on  permission  of  the  instructor. 

First  semester.  Three  hours.  M.  W.  F. 

202.  Editorial  Writing  and  Problems. 

Editorial  thinking,  as  well  as  writing,  is  emphasized.  Policies 
of  conservative,  moderate  and  liberal  American  newspapers 
are  studied.  Current  events,  trends,  and  ideas  are  closely 
followed.  Editorial  page  makeup  is  considered.  Class  dis¬ 
cussions  follow  the  editorial  conference  method. 

•On  leave  of  absence  in  graduate  study  1941-1942. 
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Prerequisite,  201,  or  open  to  qualified  students  by  arrange¬ 
ment. 

Second  semester.  Three  hours.  M.  W.  F. 

303.  Advanced  Editorial  Writing. 

Modern  public  opinion  is  studied  and  students  write  editor¬ 
ials  covering  a  wide  realm  of  current  problems.  Student 
editorials  are  published  daily  on  the  editorial  page  of  The 
Franklin  Evening  Star  in  the  column  entitled  College  Forum. 
This  cooperative  arrangement  between  Franklin’s  highly  rat¬ 
ed  city  newspaper  and  the  Division  of  Journalism  has  been 
in  operation  since  early  in  1935.  Discussions,  criticisms  of 
editorials,  and  conference  analysis  of  current  problems  follow 
closely  the  practical  methods  of  a  newspaper’s  staff  of  edi¬ 
torial  writers. 

Prerequisite,  202,  or  special  permission. 

First  semester.  Three  hours.  M.  W.  F. 

319.  Copyreading  and  Editing  Laboratory. 

Students  in  this  course  edit  copy  for  publication,  write  head¬ 
lines,  and  discuss  numerous  problems  of  editing.  Writing  as¬ 
signments  are  included,  thereby  providing  creative  as  well  as 
critical  practice.  Laboratory  methods  are  used.  Current  af¬ 
fairs  and  newspaper  practices  are  closely  followed.  Text  and 
manual  material  is  supplemented  by  actual  writing  and  editing 
of  copy  for  The  Franklin  and  other  publications. 

Prerequisite,  201,  202,  or  special  permission. 

First  semester.  Three  hours.  M.  W.  F. 

320.  Features  and  Special  Articles. 

Students  with  demonstrated  writing  abilities  prepare  various 
kinds  of  features  and  special  articles,  submitting  superior  ma¬ 
terial  for  publication  in  newspapers  and  certain  magazines. 
Current  literary  markets  and  trends  are  studied.  Efforts  are 
made  to  develop  individual  creative  and  writing  talent.  In¬ 
tensive  study  is  made  of  features,  special  articles  and  columns 
in  prominent  newspapers  and  magazines.  Some  copy  desk 
work,  consisting  of  editing  copy  produced  by  members  of  this 
class,  is  combined  with  writing,  again  balancing  the  critical 
and  creative. 

Prerequisites,  201,  202,  319,  or  special  permission. 

Second  semester.  Three  hours.  M.  W.  F. 

349.  Free  Lance  Writing. 

This  course  is  open  only  to  advanced  studnts  with  demon- 
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strated  writing  talent.  Professional  methods  are  studied  and 
the  student  applies  them  to  his  own  work.  Special  features 
and  magazine  articles  are  prepared  and  submitted  directly  to 
editors  for  publication.  Manuscripts  are  revised  and  dis¬ 
cussed  individually  and  in  class.  Markets  and  editorial  re¬ 
quirements  of  periodicals  are  studied.  Opportunity  is  offered 
the  individual  student  to  develop  his  writing  abilities  and  to 
confront  the  actual  problems  faced  by  free  lance  writers. 

Prerequisites,  other  journalism  courses  and  consent  of  in¬ 
structor. 

First  semester.  Three  hours.  M.  W.  F. 

350.  Free  Lance  Writing. 

Continuation  of  Journalism  349.  Students  are  permitted  to 
include  short  story  and  other  types  of  free  lance  writing,  as 
well  as  articles. 

Prerequisites,  other  journalism  courses  and  consent  of  in¬ 
structor. 

Second  semester.  Three  hours.  M.  W.  F. 


Mathematics 

Professor  Heath 

Students  intending  to  major  in  mathematics,  physics,  or  chem¬ 
istry,  or  to  qualify  for  an  Indiana  high  school  license  in  mathe¬ 
matics  should  begin  the  study  of  mathematics  in  their  first  year. 

For  a  major  in  mathematics  a  student  should  take  courses  111, 
112,  211,  212,  204,  306  and  either  321  or  331  as  well  as  Physics 
201,  202. 

Ill,  112.  Freshman  Mathematics. 

A  full  year  course  covering  the  work  generally  given  in  col¬ 
lege  algebra,  trigonometry,  and  analytic  geometry. 

First  and  second  semester.  Five  hours.  Daily. 

204.  Mathematics  of  Finance. 

This  course  deals  with  the  problems  of  simple  and  compound 
interest,  annuities,  retirement  of  bonded  indebtedness,  and 
calculation  of  premiums  and  reserve  values  of  life  insurance. 
Prerequisite,  a  working  knowledge  of  algebra. 

Alternates  with  306. 

Second  semester.  Three  hours.  M.  W.  F. 

Not  given  1942-1943. 


A  FAMILIAR  CAMPUS  SCENE 
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211,  212.  DlEEERENTlAE  AND  INTEGRAL,  CaECUEUS. 

Prerequisite,  111,  112. 

First  and  second  semester.  Five  hours.  Daily. 

306.  Theory  oe  Equations. 

This  course  is  concerned  chiefly  with  the  solution  of  numeri¬ 
cal  equations. 

Prerequisite,  211,  212. 

Second  semester.  Three  hours.  M.  W.  F. 

Alternates  with  204. 

321.  Constructive  Geometry. 

First  semester.  Three  hours.  M.  W.  F. 

Alternates  with  331. 

331.  Coeeege  Geometry. 

The  plane  geometry  of  the  triangle  and  the  circle. 

First  semester.  Three  hours.  M.  W.  F. 

Alternates  with  321. 

Not  given  1942-1943. 

450.  The  Teaching  oe  Secondary  Mathematics. 

This  course  deals  with  special  methods  as  applied  to  second¬ 
ary  mathematics.  Among  the  problems  considered  are  con¬ 
tent  of  courses  of  study,  textbooks,  and  tests. 

Required  for  license  in  mathematics. 

Second  semester.  Two  hours.  T.  Th.  Professor  Kirklin. 


Modern  Languages 

Proeessor  Hertee  and  Assistant  Proeessor  Yetta 

The  department  of  Modern  Languages  offers  courses  in  French 
and  German. 

Courses  in  French  and  German  are  designed  to  instruct  the 
student  in  the  mechanics  of  the  written  and  spoken  language,  and 
to  impart  to  him  a  knowledge  of  the  French  and  German  civiliza¬ 
tions  and  cultures. 

FRENCH 

Students  electing  French  as  their  major  subject  must  take  a 
minimum  of  twenty-four  hours  in  that  language  exclusive  of  French 
101,  102.  They  are  expected  in  addition  to  elect  courses  in  other 
languages  and  literatures. 
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101,  102.  Beginners'  Course. 

Elementary  grammar,  exercises  in  dictation,  reading  of  short 
stories  and  easy  French  texts.  Students  learn  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  to  express  themselves  in  French,  which  is  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  classroom. 

Credit  will  be  given  only  for  the  whole  year’s  work  and 
not  for  the  first  semester  alone. 

First  and  second  semester.  Five  hours.  Daily. 

103,  104.  Second  Year  French. 

Reading  of  modern  prose,  grammar  review,  elementary  com¬ 
position,  study  of  irregular  verbs  and  idioms,  exercise  in  oral 
expression. 

Prerequisite,  101,  102  or  two  years  of  French  in  second¬ 
ary  schools. 

First  and  second  semester.  Three  hours.  M.  W.  F. 

112.  Appreciation  oe  French  Civilization  and  Culture. 

This  course,  taught  in  English,  is  designed  to  introduce  the 
student  to  the  French  civilization  through  a  study  of  the 
country,  its  people,  and  their  achievements.  Outstanding 
men  of  letters  are  read  in  translation,  parallel  developments 
in  French  art  and  music  are  discussed. 

Gives  social  science  credit,  or  French  credit  if  211,  212 
are  later  elected. 

Second  semester.  Two  hours. 

205.  206.  Composition  and  Conversation. 

Practice  in  writing  and  speaking  based  on  topics  dealing  with 
France  and  its  customs.  Grammar  is  taken  up  in  detail;  spe¬ 
cial  attention  is  given  to  pronunciation. 

Prerequisite,  103,  104. 

First  and  second  semester.  Two  hours. 

211,  212.  French  Civilization  and  Culture. 

This  course,  given  in  French,  is  a  study  of  the  general  lines 
of  French  culture.  It  deals  with  the  geography  and  history 
of  France,  its  political  administration,  education,  literature, 
arts,  and  sciences. 

Prequisite,  103,  104. 

First  and  second  semester.  Two  hours. 

315,  316.  Introduction  to  French  Literature. 

An  elementary  survey  of  French  Literature  since  the  begin¬ 
nings;  somewhat  detailed  study  of  a  few  works  of  repre- 
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sentative  authors  with  emphasis  upon  literary  movements. 
Lectures,  collateral  readings,  reports. 

Prerequisite,  211,  212. 

First  and  second  semester.  Three  hours. 

.319,  320.  French  Pronunciation  and  Diction. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  es¬ 
sentials  of  French  pronunciation.  A  study  will  be  made  of 
French  sounds,  diction,  and  intonation  through  the  use  of 
phonograph  records  and  the  system  of  phonetic  symbols. 
With  the  emphasis  on  individual  instruction,  the  student  will 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  correct  faulty  pronunciation  and 
to  acquire  proficiency  in  the  speaking  and  oral  reading  of 
French. 

Prerequisite,  permission  of  the  instructor. 

First  and  second  semester.  Two  hours. 

450.  The  Teaching  oe  French. 

A  critical  study  of  the  methods  of  teaching  modern  languages 
and  of  new  theories  in  accord  with  present  day  psychology; 
an  analysis  of  special  problems  and  discussion  of  extra-curric¬ 
ular  activities;  phonetics.  Intended  especially  for  prospective 
teachers  of  French. 

First  semester.  Two  hours. 

GERMAN 

Students  electing  German  as  their  major  subject  must  take  a 
-minimum  of  twenty- four  hours  in  that  language  exclusive  of  Ger¬ 
man  101,  102.  Another  foreign  language,  English  literature,  social 
science,  philosophy  are  suggested  as  collateral  courses. 

101,  102.  Beginners'  Course. 

Elementary  grammar,  reading,  exercises  in  correct  pronun¬ 
ciation,  practice  in  speaking  and  writing.  Easy  reading  ma¬ 
terial  of  a  general  nature,  short  stories,  songs  and  poems 
serve  to  illustrate,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  form  a  closer  ac¬ 
quaintanceship  with  the  German  language.  In  this,  as  in  all 
succeeding  courses,  German  is  the  language  of  the  classroom 
as  far  as  practicable.  Credit  will  be  given  only  for  the  whole 
year’s  work,  and  not  for  the  first  semester  alone. 

First  and  second  semester.  Five  hours.  Daily. 

103,  104.  Second  Year  German. 

A  continuous  course  in  which  an  advanced  study  of  the  Ger- 
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man  language  will  be  developed  by  reviews  of  grammar  and 
syntax  rules,  by  liberal  practice  in  writing  and  reading  Ger¬ 
man,  and  by  intensive  exercise  in  conversation.  The  reading 
and  translation  of  modern  narrative  prose,  of  short  and  im¬ 
pressive  examples  from  all  periods  of  German  literature 
serve  as  a  practical  basis. 

Prerequisite,  101,  102  or  two  years  of  German  in  second¬ 
ary  schools. 

First  and  second  semester.  Three  hours.  M.  W.  F. 

205,  206.  German  Civilization  and  Culture. 

Conversational  and  compositional  practice  based  on  texts 
dealing  with  more  cultural,  historical,  and  modern  subject 
matters.  At  the  same  time  this  course  will  give  the  student 
an  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  the  main  character¬ 
istics  of  German  civilization  and  culture.  Especial  emphasis 
will  be  put  upon  an  explanation  of  present-day  Germany  and 
her  ways. 

Prerequisite,  103,  104. 

First  and  second  semester.  Two  hours.  T.  Th. 

207,  208.  Modern  German  Authors. 

A  rapid  reading  course,  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  class.  A 
variety  of  modern  German  authors  will  be  represented  by  ex¬ 
cerpts  of  their  best  works.  Besides  these,  translations  from 
German  magazines  and  newspapers  will  stress  especially  the 
flexibility  and  vitality  of  the  spoken  and  written  German  of 
today. 

First  and  second  semester.  One  to  three  hours. 

311,  312.  German  Classical  Literature. 

This  course  is  devoted  chiefly  to  the  study  of  the  classical 
period  of  German  literature.  It  will  show  the  main  tendencies 
and  characteristics,  and  will  acquaint  the  student  with  the 
most  important  writers  of  that  time.  The  major  works  of 
Lessing,  Goethe,  Schiller  will  be  explained  and  the  reading 
and  translation  of  selections  from  them  will  serve  as  illustra¬ 
tion. 

First  and  second  semester.  Three  hours.  Given  upon 
sufficient  demand. 

315,  316.  German  Literature  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

Beginning  with  the  Romantic  Movement,  the  main  currents 
in  German  literature  of  the  nineteenth  century  will  be  studied 
in  the  works  of  the  more  important  writers.  Especial  empha- 
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sis  will  be  placed  on  the  development  of  the  modern  German 
drama  and  novel. 

First  and  second  semester.  Three  hours.  Given  upon  suf¬ 
ficient  demand. 

319,  320.  Readings  in  Scientific  German. 

An  introductory  and  reading  course  in  modern  German  scien¬ 
tific  literature,  adapted  especially  to  the  needs  of  students  of 
chemistry  and  medicine. 

Prerequisite,  permission  of  the  instructor. 

First  and  second  semester.  Two  hours. 

450.  Methods  oe  Teaching  German. 

First  semester.  Two  hours. 


Music 

Mr.  Koheer,  Mrs.  Koheer,  Miss  MacGregor,  Mr.  Seitz 

The  College  offers  courses  satisfying  the  requirements  for  a 
high  school  teacher’s  license  in  music.  A  maximum  of  twenty-four 
hours  in  the  department,  including  both  theoretical  and  applied 
music,  may  be  counted  toward  graduation  requirements.  Not  more 
than  twelve  hours  of  applied  music  may  count  toward  a  degree  in 
any  case.  To  secure  more  than  eight  hours  of  credit  in  applied 
music  the  student  must  match  the  additional  hours  with  an  equal 
number  of  hours  in  theory.  A  program  for  the  teacher’s  license  is 
outlined  on  page  61. 

101,  102.  Theory. 

This  course  consists  of  a  detailed  study  of  the  harmonic 
structure  of  music  combined  with  other  fundamentals  of 
musicianship  such  as  sight-singing  and  ear-training.  Har¬ 
monic  equipment  of  the  eighteenth  century,  as  exemplified  in 
the  music  of  J.  S.  Bach,  is  stressed.  Part-writing  technic  in¬ 
cludes  a  thorough  grounding  in  all  the  major  and  minor  keys, 
a  working  knowledge  of  proper  voice  leading  in  four-part 
music,  a  study  of  all  common  chords  and  their  usage  and  of 
modulations  to  related  keys.  An  integral  part  of  the  course 
is  practice  in  playing  at  the  keyboard,  and  taking  dictation 
from  the  keyboard.  In  addition  to  this  latter  ear-training,  the 
student  is  given  practice  in  singing  at  sight  music  of  varying 
degrees  of  difficulty. 

First  and  second  semester.  Credit,  two  hours.  Mr.  Kohler. 
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105,  106.  Appreciation  op  Music. 

A  general  survey  course  designed  to  develop  intelligent  dis¬ 
crimination  in  the  listener  and  to  consider  the  structural  prin¬ 
ciples  and  aesthetic  content  of  music  with  reference  to  the  va¬ 
rious  forms  and  styles.  This  course  is  planned  to  give  a  gen¬ 
eral  idea  of  the  entire  realm  of  music  and  is  intended  for  the 
technical  musician  and  for  those  who  wish  to  become  merely 
intelligent  auditors.  The  music  discussed  is  illustrated  by  use 
of  victrola  and  soloists  who  are  brought  into  the  class  from 
time  to  time.  Two  hours  lecture  and  recitation. 

First  and  second  semester.  Credit,  two  hours.  Miss  Mac¬ 
Gregor. 

201,  202.  Advanced  Theory. 

A  continuation  of  work  done  in  course  101,  102.  Harmonic 
equipment  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  studied.  More  ad¬ 
vanced  work  is  done  with  ear-training  and  part-writing.  An¬ 
alysis  of  music  of  various  outstanding  composers  is  under¬ 
taken. 

Prerequisite,  101,  102. 

First  and  second  semester.  Two  hours.  T.  Th.  Mr. 
Kohler. 

205.  Church  Music. 

A  study  of  the  contribution  which  music  can  make  to  the  de-* 
velopment  of  a  program  of  worship.  Consideration  is  given 
to  the  basic  materials  for  such  programs  with  a  view  to  fa¬ 
miliarizing  the  student  with  the  variety  and  values  of  relig¬ 
ious  music.  The  course  is  designed  for  prospective  organists, 
choir  leaders,  and  ministerial  students,  as  well  as  for  those 
interested  generally  in  music. 

First  semester.  Two  hours.  Miss  MacGregor. 

301,  302.  Counterpoint. 

This  is  a  detailed  study  of  the  correct  writing  of  music  in 
the  five  species  of  two  and  three-part  counterpoint.  En¬ 
couragement  is  given  for  original  writing  in  contrapuntal 
forms,  such  as  canons  and  inventions.  The  course  is  de¬ 
signed  to  give  a  foundation  for  subsequent  course  in  compo¬ 
sition. 

Prerequisites,  101,  102,  and  201,  202. 

First  and  second  semester.  Two  hours.  T.  Th.  Miss 
MacGregor. 
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307,  308.  History  or  Music. 

A  comprehensive  survey  of  music  from  its  origin  in  prehis¬ 
toric  ages  through  the  ancient  nations,  the  early  church,  the 
medieval  schools  of  counterpoint,  the  classic  and  romantic 
periods  to  the  modern  era.  Written  and  oral  reports  and  li¬ 
brary  readings  will  be  required.  The  material  for  study  is 
found  in  musical  compositions  themselves  and  in  the  critical 
and  historical  work  of  recognized  authorities.. 

First  and  second  semester.  Two  hours.  T.  Th.  Mr. 
Kohler. 

403.  Conducting  and  Orchestration. 

A  course  in  the  practice  of  orchestrating  for  band  and  or¬ 
chestral  instruments  with  practice  in  conducting. 

First  semester.  Two  hours.  Miss  MacGregor. 

499.  Pubuc  School  Music  Methods. 

A  study  of  the  child  voice,  the  fundamentals  of  instrumental 
technique,  the  materials  and  procedure  in  the  teaching  of 
grade  school  music. 

First  semester.  Two  hours.  Miss  MacGregor. 

450.  High  School  Music  Methods. 

A  course  in  the  teaching  methods  and  materials  available  for 
music  in  the  high  school  curriculum. 

Second  semester.  Two  hours.  Miss  MacGregor. 

The  department  offers  instruction  in  piano,  piano  ensemble,  or¬ 
gan,  voice,  voice  class,  and  violin.  For  one  hour  of  instruction  each 
week,  two  hours  of  credit  are  given;  for  one  half-hour  lesson  a 
week,  one  hour  credit  is  given. 

Piano.  No  prescribed  order  of  study  is  laid  down,  inasmuch 
as  the  varied  needs  of  a  large  number  of  students  demand  elasticity. 
However  the  development  of  technic  and  music  appreciation,  along 
with  the  acquisition  of  a  classic  repertoire  are  aims  of  the  depart¬ 
ment.  The  instruction  is  designed  to  fit  the  student  for  teaching  and 
recital  work,  and  includes,  in  addition  to  technical  study,  a  system¬ 
atic  study  of  the  representative  works  from  the  classic,  romantic 
and  modern  schools. 

Piano  Ensemble.  This  instruction  is  open  to  all  pianists  of 
average  ability  and  is  offered  with  a  three-fold  purpose  in  mind ;  to 
improve  the  student’s  sight-reading,  to  develop  his  musicianship 
through  playing  with  others,  and  to  aid  him  in  acquiring  an  accurate 
appreciation  of  the  symphonic  literature  in  music  through  actual 
contact  with  these  masterpieces.  The  pupils  meet  two  hours  a  week 
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in  groups  of  four  to  play  the  symphonic  music  (arranged  for  eight 
hands  at  two  pianos)  of  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Schubert  and 
others.  A  detailed  analysis  of  the  form  of  each  work  played  will  be 
included  in  the  instruction.  One  hour  credit  for  each  semester. 

Voice.  Each  voice  presents  its  own  problems,  and  the  depart¬ 
ment  works  with  that  in  mind.  Intonation,  proper  breathing,  attack, 
legato,  accent,  phrasing,  and  enunciation  are  the  leading  features  of 
technical  drill.  The  other  and  higher  aim  is  to  build  a  repertoire  of 
the  world’s  best  songs  and  to  train  the  singer  to  interpret  them  in  a 
style  befitting  the  text  and  the  period  to  which  they  belong  histor¬ 
ically. 

Organ.  This  course  is  designed  for  students  who  desire 
church  work,  teaching,  or  concert  playing.  The  varied  registrations 
available  on  the  modern  organ  will  be  studied,  and  special  attention 
will  be  given  to  church  service  playing  with  its  attendant  recitals. 
Organ  literature  will  be  studied  according  to  the  student’s  ability. 

Voice  Class.  This  course  is  intended  for  those  who  are  in¬ 
terested  in  learning  the  fundamentals  of  voice  production  but  are 
unable  to  take  individual  instruction.  Proper  breathing,  intonation, 
phrasing  and  enunciation  are  the  leading  features  of  this  course. 
It  is  intended  to  be  of  value  to  ministerial  students  and  other  pub¬ 
lic  speakers  as  well  as  to  singers.  One  hour  credit  for  each  year. 

Violin.  Instruction,  according  to  the  degree  of  advancement 
of  the  student,  will  offer  standard  etudes  from  the  easier  DeBeriot 
through  Gavinies.  The  aim  is  to  reach  technical  proficiency  through 
the  study  of  technical  methods  and  etudes  and  to  attain  a  varied  re¬ 
pertoire  through  the  study  of  standard  concertos  and  shorter  pro¬ 
gram  numbers. 

Choir.  The  college  choir  offers  opportunity  for  practice  in 
part  singing  of  standard  anthems  for  presentation  at  chapel  exer¬ 
cises  and  special  programs  at  Thanksgiving,  Christmas,  and  Easter. 
The  choir  appears  before  churches  in  various  parts  of  the  state  and 
sings  for  radio  audiences.  Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 
Credit,  one  hour. 

Orchestra.  The  college  orchestra  provides  an  excellent  op¬ 
portunity  for  studnts  to  obtain  first  hand  orchestral  experience.  All 
students  who  play  band  or  orchestral  instruments  are  eligible  for 
membership.  The  organization  will  appear  at  chapel  exercises,  and 
special  programs  will  be  arranged.  Two  hours  a  week  throughout 
the  year.  Credit,  one  hour. 

Other  ensemble  groups  will  be  organized,  depending  upon  the 
talent  included  in  the  student  body. 
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Orientation 

This  course  is  required  of  entering  freshmen.  One  purpose  is 
to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  history  and  traditions  of  the  school, 
the  catalog  requirements,  and  the  values  to  be  realized  from  a  lib¬ 
eral  arts  program  of  study.  General  instruction  is  given  covering 
the  learning  process,  study  habits,  note-taking,  reviewing,  and  ex¬ 
aminations.  Special  remedial  instruction  is  afforded  for  those  stu¬ 
dents  revealing  particular  deficiencies  of  training  or  personality. 

First  semester.  One  hour.  Professors  Cady,  Holmes  and 
others. 


Philosophy 

Professors  Kent  and  Hertee 

The  aim  of  the  department  is  to  stimulate  students  to  do  reflec¬ 
tive  thinking.  The  courses  are  organized  with  a  view  to  introduc¬ 
ing  students  to  thinkers  in  the  social,  scientific,  moral,  aesthetic,  and 
religious  fields  who  have  sought  to  find  the  meaning  and  significance 
of  the  whole  pattern  of  intelligent  experience. 

A  major  consists  of  twenty-five  hours  in  the  department.  Col¬ 
lateral  courses  in  other  departments  will  be  suggested  according  to 
the  needs  of  individual  students.  Those  expecting  to  do  graduate 
study  in  philosophy  should  complete  at  least  two  years  in  both 
French  and  German. 

115.  Ethics  and  Sociae  Idealism. 

A  study  of  the  function  of  ideas  and  ideals  in  relation  to 
movements  for  social  and  moral  reconstruction.  The  effort 
will  be  to  analyze  representative  movements  in  order  to  under¬ 
stand  their  genesis  and  the  factors  which  gave  them  direction 
and  worth.  Notice  will  be  taken  of  current  discussions  of 
personal  and  social  morality. 

First  semester.  Three  hours.  M.  W.  F. 

205.  Logic. 

An  introductory  course  dealing  with  the  essentials  of  reflec¬ 
tive  thinking,  the  nature  and  value  of  deductive  and  induc¬ 
tive  methods,  the  relation  of  formal  logic  to  the  psychology 
of  thinkiing.  Exercises  will  be  provided  for  the  construct¬ 
ing  of  arguments  and  the  detection  of  fallacies. 

First  semester.  Two  hours.  T.  Th. 
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218.  Aesthetics. 

A  study  of  the  theories  of  art,  the  appreciation  of  beauty, 
and  the  values  of  the  aesthetic  experience.  The  approach 
will  be  historical,  but  considerable  attention  will  be  given  to 
contemporary  interpretations. 

Second  semester.  Three  hours.  M.  W.  F.  Professor 
Hertel. 

301.  Introduction  to  Philosophy. 

The  aim  of  this  course  will  be  to  acquaint  the  beginner  with 
the  language,  methods,  viewpoints,  and  typical  problems  of 
philosophy,  with  a  view  to  helping  him  make  his  adjustment 
to  the  life  and  world  about  him.  Students  should  complete  at 
least  twelve  hours  of  science  before  registering  for  this 
course. 

First  semester.  Three  hours.  M.  W.  F. 

302.  History  oe  Philosophy. 

An  outline  course  giving  attention  to  the  historical  efforts  of 
man  to  arrive  at  a  reasonable  interpretation  of  the  world  and 
of  human  life.  Representative  systems  will  be  analyzed  and 
as  far  as  possible  accounted  for.  The  purpose  will  be  to  ap¬ 
preciate  the  significance  of  traditional  problems  for  present 
day  reflection. 

Second  semester.  Three  to  five  hours. 

304.  American  Philosophy. 

A  survey  of  American  thought  from  colonial  times  to  the 
present,  noting  particularly  the  marks  of  originality  in  the 
contribution  of  our  thinkers  to  philosophy.  A  more  careful 
reading  will  be  made  of  selected  writings  of  James,  Royce, 
Dewey,  and  the  New  Realists. 

Second  semester.  Three  to  five  hours. 

Not  given  1942-1943. 

309.  Contemporary  Social  Philosophy. 

This  course  will  attempt  to  analyze  the  principal  social  phil¬ 
osophies  of  our  time  and  to  evaluate  them  as  trends  in  our 
current  civilization  and  social  culture.  Especial  attention  will 
be  given  to  Fascism,  Naziism,  Communism,  Liberalism,  and 
Democracy. 

First  semester.  Three  hours.  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Hertel. 

320.  Psychology  oe  Religion. 

Human  experience  will  be  studied  with  a  view  to  ascertaining 
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the  nature  of  the  religious  life  and  the  process  by  which  it 
develops.  Notice  will  be  taken  of  the  methods  used,  the  prob¬ 
lems  met,  and  the  results  achieved  in  the  psychological  analy¬ 
sis  of  religion.  This  course  meets  the  college  requirement  of 
three  hours  in  religion. 

Second  semester.  Three  hours.  M.  W.  F. 

401.  Seminar. 

Open  to  majors  and  advanced  students.  Subjects  will  be  se¬ 
lected  and  varied  to  suit  the  needs  and  interests  of  the  group. 
May  be  taken  more  than  once. 

First  semester.  Two  to  five  hours. 

402.  Reading  Course. 

Opportunity  will  be  given  for  majors  and  advanced  students 
to  do  comprehensive  reading  of  current  publications  in  phil¬ 
osophy  and  immediately  related  fields.  Twelve  to  thirty  vol¬ 
umes  will  be  reviewed.  Credit  will  depend  upon  the  quality 
and  extent  of  the  work  done.  May  be  taken  more  than  once. 
Second  semester.  Two  to  five  hours. 


Physical  Education  and  Athletics 

Associate  Proeessor  Tielotson  and  Miss  Andresen 

The  aim  of  this  department  is  to  provide  necessary  recreation 
for  the  student  body,  and  to  train  prospective  teachers  of  physical 
education,  coaches,  and  playground  directors. 

Varsity  teams  are  maintained  in  football,  basketball,  baseball, 
and  golf ;  intramural  athletics  are  organized  for  both  men  and  wo¬ 
men  in  basketball,  baseball,  volley-ball,  track,  tennis,  swimming, 
golf,  and  other  minor  sports. 

For  a  license  to  teach  physical  education  the  following  courses 
should  be  taken:  in  the  freshmen  and  sophomore  years  203  and 
206;  in  the  junior  and  senior  years  207,  305,  306,  308,  and  309;  for 
men  301  and  303;  for  women  311  and  312. 

Candidates  for  a  license  to  teach  should  elect  Biology  102  dur¬ 
ing  their  first  year,  and  Biology  213  and  311  during  the  second  and 
third  years. 

For  a  major,  students  must  take,  in  addition  to  the  above  listed 
courses,  204,  205,  and  210.  Only  candidates  for  a  teaching  license 
may  be  enrolled  for  theoretical  courses  except  on  recommendation 
of  major  professors  in  other  departments  with  the  consent  of  the 
Dean. 
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A  medical  examination  is  required  of  each  student  entering 
Franklin  College  and  must  be  arranged  for  at  registration. 

ACTIVITY  COURSES  FOR  MEN 

101,  102.  Elementary  Course. 

This  course,  required  of  all  freshman  men,  seeks  to  promote 
an  interest  in  all  forms  of  games  and  to  give  training  which 
will  develop  coordination,  endurance,  self-control,  and  con¬ 
fidence.  Two  periods  a  week  are  devoted  to  formal  work 
and  athletic  games  and  one  period  a  week  to  instruction  in 
swimming. 

Credit,  one  hour  a  semester.  M.  W.  F. 

201,  202.  Advanced  Course. 

The  advanced  course  is  required  of  all  sophomore  men  and 
is  a  continuation  of  the  elementary  course. 

Credit,  one  hour  a  semester.  M.  W.  F. 

ACTIVITY  COURSES  FOR  WOMEN 

These  courses  are  adapted  so  far  as  possible  to  the  individual 
needs  of  the  women  students.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  activities 
which  women  can  continue  after  they  leave  college.  In  addition  to 
the  required  work,  an  intramural  program  of  sports  and  games  is 
offered  in  cooperation  with  the  Women’s  Athletic  Association. 

No  woman  student  is  exempt  from  the  required  freshman  and 
sophomore  physical  education  on  account  of  physical  disability,  be¬ 
cause  adequate  provision  has  been  made  for  girls  who  have  been  ex¬ 
cused  from  the  regular  classes  by  the  examining  physician.  The 
regulation  uniform  is  to  be  bought  in  Franklin  and  costs  about  five 
dollars.  Swimming  suits  are  provided  by  the  college.  There  is  a 
charge  of  fifty  cents  a  semester,  payable  at  the  time  of  registration 
at  the  Bursar’s  office. 

101W,  102W.  Freshman  Physical  Education. 

Required  of  all  freshman  women.  Gymnastic  activities,  danc¬ 
ing,  sports,  games,  swimming. 

First  and  second  semester.  Three  periods  a  week.  Credit, 
one  hour  a  semester. 

111W,  112W.  Individual  Gymnastics. 

Corrective  exercises  for  poor  posture,  flat-feet,  and  other  de¬ 
fects.  This  course  may  be  substituted  for  regular  freshman 
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and  sophomore  courses  on  advice  of  the  director  of  physical 
education. 

Given  if  examination  warrants. 

First  and  second  semester.  Credit,  one  hour  a  semester. 

113W,  114W.  Light  Exercise  or  Rest. 

For  students  excused  by  the  examining  physician  from  regu¬ 
lar  classes. 

First  and  second  semester.  Credit,  one  hour  a  semester. 

201W,  202W.  Sophomore  Physical  Education. 

Required  of  all  sophomore  women.  A  continuation  of  the 
freshman  course. 

First  and  second  semester.  Three  periods  a  week.  Credit, 
one  hour  a  semester. 

THEORETICAL  COURSES 

203.  Plays  and  Games. 

A  study  of  the  various  play  levels,  group  games,  and  pro¬ 
grams  for  mass  activities. 

First  semester.  Two  hours. 

204.  Administration  oe  Playgrounds. 

A  study  of  the  organization  and  administration  of  play¬ 
grounds  and  recreation  adapted  to  community  and  school. 
Second  semester.  Two  hours. 

Not  given  1942-1943. 

205.  Rhythm. 

A  study  of  the  fundamentals  of  rhythm  for  the  different 
school  levels.  It  takes  into  consideration  folk  dances  and 
elementary  technique  of  the  creative  dance. 

First  semester.  Two  hours.  T.  Th. 

Not  given  1942-1943. 

206.  Gymnastic  Exercises. 

This  course  consists  of  a  study  of  the  history,  meaning,  and 
place  of  gymnastics  and  marching  in  the  modern  physical  ed¬ 
ucation  program.  It  includes  a  study  of  the  techniques  of 
marching  and  of  Danish,  German,  Swedish,  and  the  popular 
modern  day  exercises. 

Second  semester.  Two  hours.  T.  Th. 
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207.  History  and  Principles  oe  Physical  Education. 

A  study  is  made  of  the  history  of  physical  education  and  the 
relation  of  physical  education  to  education  in  general. 

Second  semester.  Two  hours.  T.  Th. 

Not  given  1942-1943. 

210.  Saeety  and  Health  Education. 

This  course  deals  with  health  education  in  elementary  schools, 
including  the  daily  health  inspection  of  school  children,  with 
the  prevention  of  accidents  in  the  school  and  on  the  play¬ 
ground,  and  with  the  American  Red  Cross  technique  in  the 
treatment  of  accidents. 

Second  semester.  Three  hours.  M.  W.  F. 

Not  given  1942-1943. 

301.  Basketball  Coaching. 

History  of  the  game;  rules,  theory,  strategy,  and  mechanics 
of  play;  methods  of  coaching  and  organizing  practice  periods; 
judgment  of  men;  educational  values. 

First  semester.  Two  hours.  T.  Th. 

Not  given  1942-1943. 

.303.  Football  Coaching. 

Same  method  and  approach  as  in  basketball  coaching  course. 
First  semester.  Two  hours.  T.  Th. 

305,  306.  Applied  Physical  Education. 

This  course  considers  the  organization  and  administration  of 
physical  education  in  the  school  system. 

First  and  second  semester.  Two  hours.  T.  Th. 

.308.  Physical  Examinations  and  Corrective  Exercises. 

It  is  the  purpose  in  this  course  to  present  the  elements  of 
normal  diagnosis  to  teachers.  It  presents  instruction  in  his¬ 
tory-taking  and  methods  of  examination.  Suitable  forms  of 
exercise  for  those  individuals  with  bodily  defects  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed. 

Second  semester.  Two  hours.  T.  Th. 

Not  given  1942-1943. 

.309.  Mechanical  Analysis  oe  Activity. 

This  course  presents  a  study  of  the  structural  characteristics, 
locations,  sizes,  and  shapes  of  muscles,  bones,  ligaments,  and 
joints  with  the  view  of  further  study  of  the  normal  action, 
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range  and  type  of  movement  of  muscle  groups  involved  in  va¬ 
rious  physical  activitives. 

Prerequisite,  Biology  213. 

Second  semester.  Two  hours. 

Not  given  1942-1943. 

311,  312.  Girls'  Athletics. 

Coaching,  playing,  and  organizing  of  athletic  activities  for 
girls.  Lectures,  readings,  and  practice  in  conducting  games. 
First  and  second  semester.  Two  hours.  T.  Th. 

450.  Principles  op  Teaching  Physical  Education. 

This  course  includes  activity  analysis  and  instruction  in  all 
forms  of  physical  education.  Progression  in  teaching  is 
stressed,  and  each  studnt  is  provided  with  opportunities  to 
conduct  classes  and  squads. 

Second  semester.  Two  hours. 


Physics 

Propessor  Heath 

A  major  sequence  in  combination  with  biology  and  chemistry 
is  outlined  on  page  43  under  the  heading  of  biology-chemistry. 

201.  General  Physics. 

Mechanics,  Heat,  and  Sound. 

A  first  course  for  pre-medical  students,  pre-engineering  stu¬ 
dents,  majors  in  mathematics  or  chemistry,  and  anyone  desir¬ 
ing  a  thorough  course  in  general  college  physics.  A  working 
knowledge  of  trigonometry  is  required. 

First  semester.  Three  hours  lecture  and  recitation,  four 
hours  laboratory.  Credit,  five  hours. 

202.  General  Physics. 

Light,  and  Electricity. 

Open  to  those  who  have  had  high  school  physics  or  Physics 
201,  and  who  have  had  trigonometry. 

Second  semester.  Hours  as  in  201.  Credit,  five  hours. 
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Psychology 

Professors  Kent  and  Kirkein 

The  following  courses  are  offered  as  an  introduction  to  the 
field  of  psychology  and  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  who  wish  to 
pursue  further  courses  in  psychology  and  education. 

A  major  is  not  offered. 

105.  Introductory  Psychology. 

An  elementary  course  in  general  psychology.  The  aim  will 
be  to  introduce  the  student  to  the  methods,  language,  prob¬ 
lems,  and  generally  accepted  facts  of  psychology.  A  pre¬ 
requisite  to  further  courses  in  psychology  and  education. 

First  semester.  Three  hours.  M.  W.  F.  Repeated  sec¬ 
ond  semester.  Professor  Kirklin. 

207.  Psychology  oe  Childhood. 

The  purpose  is  to  promote  an  intelligent  respect  for  child¬ 
hood,  an  interest  in  the  educational  significance  of  the  period, 
and  an  understanding  of  the  methods  of  directing  the  process 
of  personality  development. 

First  semester.  Two  hours.  T.  Th.  Professor  Kirklin. 

208.  Psychology  oe  Adolescence. 

A  study  of  the  physical,  mental,  social,  and  moral  traits  of 
the  pubescent  period.  Considerable  attention  is  given  to  the 
relation  of  adolescence  to  the  pre-pubescent  and  post-pu¬ 
bescent  periods. 

Second  semester.  Three  hours.  M.  W.  F.  Professor 

Kirklin. 

230.  Abnormal  Psychology. 

Consideration  will  be  given  to  the  different  concepts  of  the 
normal,  and  to  the  common  forms  of  abnormal  adjustment. 
These  disorders  will  be  approached  as  problems  in  education. 
Theories  as  to  the  nature  and  causes  of  misbehaviors  and 
breakdowns  in  personality  will  be  studied.  The  course  will  be 
concluded  with  a  brief  consideration  of  the  occult  and  relat¬ 
ed  topics. 

Second  semester.  Three  hours.  M.  W.  F.  Professor 

Kent. 


WALK  TO  LIBRARY 
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Religion 

Professor  Powell 

The  courses  in  this  field  are  of  three  types :  those  which  have 
to  do  with  the  Bible;  those  which  have  to  do  with  the  nature  and 
meaning  of  religion,  its  historical  development  and  manifestations, 
and  its  significance  for  present  day  living;  and  those  dealing  with 
the  more  technical  matter  of  religious  education. 

The  requirement  of  three  hours  may  be  met  by  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  any  one  of  the  courses  offered. 

101.  Life  of  Christ. 

A  comprehensive  study  of  the  life  and  teachings  of  Jesus  as 
contained  in  the  Gospels. 

Open  to  freshmen  and  sophomores. 

First  semester.  Three  hours.  M.  W.  F.  Repeated  sec¬ 
ond  semester. 

103.  New  Testament  Times  and  Literature. 

A  historical  and  interpretative  study  of  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament.  The  authorship,  purpose  of  writing,  and  nature 
of  the  contents  of  each  book  are  considered.  Some  attention 
is  paid  to  the  times  in  which  this  literature  arose  and  to  its 
values. 

Open  to  freshmen  and  sophomores. 

First  semester.  Three  hours.  M.  W.  F. 

105.  Introduction  to  Biblical  Literature. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  introduce  the  student  to  the 
Bible  as  a  whole.  The  background  of  both  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  is  examined  and  the  question  considered  as  to 
why  these  sixty-six  books  have  been  included  in  the  canon  of 
sacred  scripture.  A  brief  study  is  made  of  each  book,  as  to 
authorship,  purpose,  and  nature  of  the  contents.  Select 
passages  are  read  and  discussed  with  a  view  to  determining 
their  literary  merit  and  their  value  for  present  day  life. 
Open  to  freshmen  and  sophomores. 

First  semester.  Three  hours.  M.  W.  F. 

302.  History  of  Religions. 

A  comparative  study  of  the  great  religions  of  the  world,  such 
as  Mohammedanism,  Buddhism,  Hinduism,  and  Confucian¬ 
ism.  This  course  is  introduced  by  a  study  of  the  beginnings 
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and  nature  of  religious  belief  and  an  examination  of  the  ori¬ 
gin  and  content  of  some  of  the  outstanding  religious  ideas 
and  practices. 

This  course  may  be  credited  on  a  major  in  history. 

Second  semester.  Three  hours.  M.  W.  F. 

303.  Fundamentals  oe  Religion. 

This  is  an  elementary  survey  of  modern  religious  beliefs  and 
practices.  It  is  intended  to  give  the  student  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  the  nature  of  religion  and  its  place  in  modern 
life.  It  examines  some  of  the  major  concepts  in  the  Chris¬ 
tian  religion,  such  as  God,  the  problem  of  evil,  salvation,  the 
place  of  Jesus  in  the  Christian  scheme,  the  Kingdom  of  God, 
the  church,  Christian  conduct  and  other  questions.  An  at¬ 
tempt  is  made  in  the  course  to  help  the  student  in  some  of 
the  religious  problems  which  he  meets  and  to  determine  the 
value  of  religion  for  present  day  living.  Students  in  this 
course  are  free  to  suggest  problems  for  discussion. 

First  semester.  Three  hours.  M.  W.  F. 

Not  given  1942-1943. 

304.  Principles  and  Program  oe  Religious  Education. 

A  study  of  the  methods,  and  agencies  used  in  the  development 
of  religious  life  and  character.  Consideration  is  given  to  the 
educational  program  of  the  local  church,  the  curriculum  of 
the  Sunday  School,  the  week-day  school,  the  daily  vacation 
Bible  school  and  other  agencies  which  promote  religious  edu¬ 
cation. 

Second  semester.  Three  hours.  M.  W.  F. 

Not  given  1942-1943. 

305.  The  Social  Teachings  oe  the  Old  and  New  Testa¬ 

ments. 

This  course  is  an  examination  of  the  social  teachings  of  the 
prophets  of  the  Old  Testament  and  of  Jesus  and  Paul  of  the 
New  Testament  with  a  view  to  discovering  their  application 
to  modern  social  problems. 

Open  to  sophomores  by  consent  of  instructor. 

First  semester.  Three  hours.  M.  W.  F. 

306.  Old  Testament  Times  and  Literature. 

A  survey  of  Old  Testament  history  from  the  beginning  down 
to  the  Christian  era.  A  brief  study  is  made  of  each  of  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  as  to  authorship,  purpose,  and 
contents.  An  attempt  is  made  to  trace  the  development  of 
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the  religious  and  ethical  ideas  contained  in  the  Old  Testament. 
Open  to  sophomores  by  consent  of  instructor. 

Second  semester.  Three  hours.  M.  W.  F. 

Sociology  and  Economics 

Professor  Mather  and  Associate:  Professor  Hate 

The  courses  in  the  department  of  Sociology  and  Economics  are 
meant  to  serve  as  a  part  of  a  liberal  education  by  helping  the  stu¬ 
dent  to  understand  the  social  and  economic  organization  of  the 
world  in  which  he  lives,  and  by  giving  preliminary  training  to  stu¬ 
dents  looking  forward  to  business,  law,  social  work,  and  related 
occupations. 

Students  may  major  in  either  sociology  or  economics.  Those 
looking  forward  to  specialization  in  these  fields  should  confer  with 
the  head  of  the  department  before  registering  for  courses. 

SOCIOLOGY 

A  major  consists  of  twenty-four  hours  of  sociology  plus  fifteen 
hours  of  certain  courses  in  economics,  psychology,  philosophy,  and 
government. 

201.  Introduction  to  Social  Organization. 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  structure  and  processes 
of  human  group  life. 

Required  of  majors  in  both  sociology  and  economics;  ad¬ 
vised  as  a  foundation  for  the  courses  of  higher  number  in 
sociology. 

First  semester.  Five  hours.  Daily.  Repeated  second 
semester. 

211.  Urban  Society. 

An  application  of  the  principles  of  sociology  to  urban  life; 
social  structure,  function,  and  forces  as  they  exist  in  urban 
areas. 

First  semester.  Three  hours.  M.  W.  F. 

Not  given  1942-1943. 

„212.  Rural  Society. 

An  application  of  the  principles  of  sociology  to  rural  life; 
social  structure,  function,  and  forces  as  they  exist  in  rural 
areas. 

Second  semester.  Three  hours.  M.  W.  F. 

Not  given  1942-1943. 
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303.  The  Family. 

An  intensive  study  of  the  family  as  a  social  institution,  with 
a  view  to  preparation  for  marriage.  Open  to  any  junior  or 
senior  without  prerequisite. 

First  semester.  Three  hours.  M.  W.  F.  Repeated  sec¬ 
ond  semester. 

308.  Population  Problems. 

Changing  birth  and  death  rates,  regional  and  racial  population 
differences,  population  distribution  and  pressures,  and  their 
associated  social  problems.  Emphasis  upon  the  American 
people. 

Second  semester.  Three  hours.  M.  W.  F. 

t 

311.  The  Principles  oe  Sociology. 

An  advanced  course  in  sociology,  emphasizing  theories  and 
concepts.  Primarily  for  majors. 

First  semester.  Three  hours.  M.  W.  F. 

Not  given  1942-1943. 

315.  Introduction  to  Social  Disorganization. 

The  maladjustments  and  problems  of  society,  such  as  crime 
and  delinquency,  poverty  and  dependency,  sickness  and  old 
age,  accident,  degeneracy,  insanity,  class  and  racial  struggles. 
First  semester.  Three  hours.  M.  W.  F. 

349.  World  Patterns. 

The  major  geographic  features  of  the  earth  and  their  asso¬ 
ciated  patterns  of  human  life.  Prerequisite  to  History  350. 
First  semester.  Two  hours. 

402.  Reading  Seminar. 

Reading  of  current  sociological  novels  and  plays.  Advanced 
majors  only. 

Second  semester.  Two  or  three  hours’  credit. 

404.  Research  Seminar. 

Review  of  important  examples  of  social  research  and  dis¬ 
cussion  of  problems  involved.  Advanced  majors  only. 
Second  semester.  Two  or  three  hours’  credit. 

Not  given  1942-1943. 
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ECONOMICS 

A  major  consists  of  thirty  hours  including  courses  201  and  325. 
In  addition,  fifteen  semester  hours  prescribed  by  the  department 
must  be  completed  in  such  related  fields  as  history,  government, 
sociology,  and  psychology. 

201.  Introduction  to  Economics  and  Business 
Administration. 

A  survey  of  the  elements  of  economics,  stressing  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  contemporary  business  and  social  life  and  prob¬ 
lems.  A  background  for  further  study  in  economics. 
Required  of  majors  in  both  economics  and  sociology. 

First  semester.  Five  hours.  Daily.  Repeated  second 
semester. 

206.  Labor  Relations. 

Labor  organization  and  legislation  from  the  Industrial  Revo¬ 
lution  to  the  present  with  emphasis  upon  personnel  problems, 
negotiation  of  disputes,  and  the  role  of  occupational  health 
and  social  security. 

Second  semester.  Three  hours.  M.  W.  F. 

Not  given  1942-1943. 

209,  210.  Accounting. 

The  fundamentals  of  practical  accounting  as  found  in  the 
proprietorship,  partnership  (first  semester)  and  corporation 
(second  semester).  These  courses  must  be  taken  in  sequence. 

First  and  second  semester.  Four  hours.  Two  hours  reci¬ 
tation,  four  hours  laboratory. 

Not  given  1942-1943. 

216.  Public  Control  or  Business. 

The  public  interest  with  respect  to  business  and  industrial 
development  from  Mercantilism  to  Nazism.  Emphasis  is 
placed  upon  public  policy  and  the  proper  extent  of  control 
of  business. 

Second  semester.  Four  hours.  M.  T.  W.  F. 

Not  given  1942-1943. 

303.  Public  Finance. 

Government  expenditures,  debt  and  revenues  with  relation  to 
their  economic  consequences.  Federal,  state,  and  local  fiscal 
relationships  are  examined. 

First  semester.  Three  hours.  M.  W.  F. 

Not  given  1942-1943. 
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308.  Consumers'  Economics. 

The  problems  of  the  consumer  in  choice  making  and  market 
selection  of  consumable  goods.  The  individual  and  official 
protection  of  consumers’  interests  in  buying  of  insurance,  in¬ 
vestments,  credit,  housing,  and  other  consumers’  goods. 

First  semester.  Three  hours.  M.  W.  F. 

Not  given  1942-1943. 

315.  Money  and  Banking. 

The  history  of  money  and  credit  and  the  development  of 
banking  science  are  surveyed,  and  progress  is  made  toward 
the  analysis  of  price  movements,  business  cycles,  contempo¬ 
rary  monetary  theory  and  problems  and  banking  organization. 
First  semester.  Four  hours.  M.  T.  W.  F. 

324.  Growth  oe  Economic  Ideas. 

The  development  of  economic  theories  from  the  Middle  Ages 
to  the  present  time  with  reference  to  the  great  thinkers  as 
well  as  to  their  doctrines,  leading  to  a  consideration  of  the 
contemporary  status  of  economic  thought.  Required  of  ma¬ 
jors  in  economics. 

Second  semester.  Two  hours.  T.  Th. 

402.  Seminar. 

Limited  to  eight  advanced  students  with  the  permission  of 
the  instructor.  Independent  work  as  an  introduction  to  re¬ 
search  in  business  and  economic  science  and  policy. 

Two  to  four  hours. 
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DEGREES  CONFERRED  IN  1941. 

BACHELOR  OF  ARTS 

Edna  Luree  Agnew;  Latin . Westport 

Nancy  Lee  Beatty;  Biology-Chemistry .  . .  .Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 
Elizabeth  Bills  Scharf ;  Home  Economics .  Western  Springs,  Illinois 

Roscoe  Allen  Boyer;  Mathematics . Frankfort 

Ruth  Annette  Boyer;  English . Monongahela,  Pennsylvania 

Ray  Addison  Clark;  Mathematics . Washington 

Louis  Ellsworth  Dailey,  Jr.;  History . New  Church,  Virginia 

John  Franklin  Davis;  History . Frankfort 

William  Carr  Davis;  English . Franklin 

Mary  Agnes  Dunwoody;  Sociology . Indianapolis 

Sarah  Catherine  Fair;  Sociology . Bluffton 

Leo  Robert  Fell;  Physical  Education . Muncie 

Elizabeth  Jane  Flinn;  English . Franklin 

Donald  D.  Gardner;  Economics . Elkhart 

Harriette  Elizabeth  Grayson;  English . Vincennes 

Herman  Robert  Hougland;  History . Franklin 

Delores  Mae  Keith;  Latin . Franklin 

John  Franklin  Kent;  Biology . Franklin 

Werner  Gerald  Keucher;  History . Pleasantville,  New  Jersey 

Myron  Conrad  Knauff ;  Mathematics . Macy 

John  Franklin  Knight;  History . Shelby ville 

Carolyn  Norine  Mann;  Biology-Chemistry . Hammond 

Hugh  Franklin  Miller;  Philosophy . Fort  Wayne 

Gerald  Bernard  Mullen;  Economics . Indianapolis 

Annabelle  Lee  McAlpin;  Sociology . Greenwood 

Jane  McAnelly;  Mathematics . Greenwood 

W allace  J ess  Patterson ;  Economics . F ranklin 

Herbert  William  Phillips;  Biology-Chemistry . Fort  Wayne 

Albert  Warner  Porter;  History . Flat  Rock 

Edgar  Emmons  Pritchard;  Biology-Chemistry . Franklin 

Richard  Werner  Raymond;  English . Evanston,  Illinois 

Lois  Evelyn  Rea;  Economics . Greenwood 

Marjory  Victoria  Records;  Sociology . Franklin 

Donald  Chris  Reichert;  History . Fort  Wayne 

Paul  Prescott  Reynolds;  Biology-Chemistry . Bedford 

William  S.  Roland;  Economics . Anderson 

James  Alvin  Shollenberger ;  Economics . Fort  Wayne 

Reta  Eileen  Simmons ;  Chemistry .  . : . Lebanon 

William  Gear  Spencer,  Jr.;  Biology-Chemistry . Franklin 

Edwin  Ernest  Stumpf ;  Biology-Chemistry . Fort  Wayne 
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Harold  Ralph  Tharp;  Biology-Chemistry . Trafalgar 

Carolyn  Thurston ;  English . , . Shelbyville 

William  Amos  Wilson;  Mathematics-Chemistry . . Indianapolis 

HONORARY 
Doctor  or  Divinity 

John  William  Bailey,  1896 . Berkeley,  California 

Doctor  or  Laws 

Brodehurst  Elsey  . Indianapolis 

PRIZES  AND  GRADUATION  HONORS 

\ 

PRIZES 

Blur  Kry  Trophy 

Edwin  Ernest  Stumpf  . . Fort  Wayne 

Gold  Quill  Trophy 

Reta  Eileen  Simmons . Lebanon 

Klyvrr-Sundvall  Trophy 

Donald  Chris  Reichert  . Fort  Wayne 

Scholarship  Cup 

Delores  Mae  Keith  . Franklin 

Blur  Kry  Dramatics  Trophy 

Harriette  Elizabeth  Grayson  . Vincennes 

James  Alvin  Shollenberger . Fort  Wayne 

Srnior  Drbating  Cup 

Hugh  Franklin  Miller . Fort  Wayne 

Brodrhurst  ElsRy  Frrshman  Prizr 
Helen  White . Indianapolis 

Brodrhurst  Elsry  Sophomorr  Prizr 
Martha  Lewis . Newport 
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GRADUATION  HONORS 


With  Distinction 

Marjorie  Victoria  Records . Franklin 

Magna  Cum  Laude 

Edna  Luree  Agnew . Westport 

Delores  Mae  Keith . Franklin 

John  Franklin  Kent . Franklin 

Cum  Lauds 

Mary  Agnes  Dunwoody  . Indianapolis 

Sarah  Catherine  Fair . Bluffton 

Donald  D.  Gardner  . Elkhart 

Hugh  Franklin  Miller . Fort  Wayne 

Annabelle  Lee  McAlpin  . Greenwood 

Reta  Eileen  Simmons . Lebanon 

Edwin  Ernest  Stumpf . Fort  Wayne 

Harold  Ralph  Tharp . Trafalgar 


REGISTER  OF  STUDENTS 


Students  are  classified  as  freshmen  when  at  the  beginning  of  the 
second  semester  they  have  fewer  than  thirty-four  hours’  credit  and 
fewer  than  thirty-four  credit  points ;  as  sophomores  when  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  second  semester  they  have  more  than  thirty-four  but 
fewer  than  sixty-six  hours  and  sixty-six  credit  points;  as  juniors 
when  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  semester  they  have  more  than 
sixty- six  but  fewer  than  one  hundred  three  hours  and  one  hundred 
three  credit  points;  as  seniors  when  at  the  beginning  of  the  second 
semester  they  have  more  than  one  hundred  three  hours  and  one 
hundred  three  points. 

Students  carrying  fewer  than  twelve  hours  of  work  are  classi¬ 
fied  as  special  students. 


SENIORS 

Bates,  Robert  Eugene . 

Bevis,  Betty  Mae . 

Beynon,  Lee  James,  Jr . 

Breeding,  Elizabeth  . 

Bryant,  Mary  Frances . . 

Buhner,  John  Colin  . . 

Campbell,  Alice . 

Carmichael,  Harry  William  . . 

Chappell,  Ina  Claire . 


.Oak  Park,  Illinois 

. Sullivan 

Buffalo,  New  York 

. Edinburgh 

. Franklin 

, .  . .  .  North  Vernon 

. Butler 

. . Columbus 

. Fort  Wayne 
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Charles,  Janet  Ruth . . 

Cicur,  John  Thomas  . 

Cory,  Mary  Lee . 

Dimitt,  J.  Wesley . . 

Downey,  Owen  Keith . 

Dunkinson,  Charles  Edward  . . 

Durigg,  Maryella . 

Engelage,  Harriet-Anet  . 

Firestone,  Phyllis  Anne . 

Francis,  Robert  Dorl . 

Frazell,  Thomas  Richard . 

Fulton,  Robert  Ellsworth . 

Grefe,  Roy  Frederick . 

Hall,  John  D . 

Higbee,  Ruth  Scott . 

Hollandbeck,  Raymond  Francis 
Hougham,  Robert  Edward  .  . . 

Innis,  Lisbeth  Ann . 

Johnston,  Richard  McCreary  .  . 

Jones,  Robert  Roy . 

Kerlin,  Ruth  Ann . 

Kirklin,  Richard  William  .... 

Kramer,  Marjorie  Ann . 

Lagle,  Donald  Eugene . 

Leerkamp,  Louis  Edwin . 

Lisman,  Virginia  Kathleen  .  . . 

Mahin,  Louis  Mull . 

Mead,  Marshall  Walter  . 

Medsker,  Andrew  Rodney  .  .  . 
Monesmith,  Eleanor  Louise  .  . . 
McClain,  Harvey  Donald  .... 

McConnell,  Mary  Ruth . 

McGee,  Beulah  Pearl  . 

Noe,  William  Robert . 

Nottingham,  John  William  . . . 

Osman,  Robert  Morris . 

Pults,  Dorothy  Jane . 

Randall,  Richard  Loomis . 

Rhodes,  Farwell  Campbell,  Jr. 

Rinker,  George  Albert . 

Roegge,  Clem  Barick . 

Schroeder,  Bette  Jo . 

Seymour,  Laura  Elizabeth  . .  . 
Shanahan,  Joseph  Arnold  .... 

Simpson,  Julia  Helen . 

Smock,  Warren  Dale . 


Lake  Geneva,  Wisconsin 

. Newark,  Ohio 

. Greensburg 

. Kokomo 

. Hope 

. Peru 

. . Bucyrus,  Ohio 

. .  .  Peru 

. Fort  Wayne 

. Muncie 

. Fort  Wayne 

Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

. Evansville 

.  .West  Allis,  Wisconsin 
Cleveland  Heights,  Ohio 

. . Franklin 

. Franklin 

. Bryon,  Ohio 

. Fort  Wayne 

. .Fort  Wayne 

. . Franklin 

. . Franklin 

. Muncie 

. Franklin 

. Indianapolis 

. Sullivan 

. Rushville 

. Greensburg 

. Indianapolis 

. Fort  Wayne 

. Frankfort 

. Franklin 

. Greensburg 

. Seymour 

. Marion 

. Washington 

. .  .  College  Corner,  Ohio 

. Sidney,  New  York 

. French  Lick 

. Anderson 

. Seymour 

. Sullivan 

. . Brownsburg 

. Danville,  Illinois 

. Peru 

. Columbus 
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Staff,  George  Bradshaw 

Stapp,  Louise . 

Starr,  Rue  Gene . 

Townsend,  John  Wesley 
Trout,  Donald  Elmer  . . 
White,  Henry  Gordon  .  . 
Williams,  Robert  Reiff  . 
Wise,  Arthur  King 


. . Franklin 

. Tipton 

. Chicago,  Illinois 

. Osgood 

. . Franklin 

. Flat  Rock 

. Fort  Wayne 

Hollidaysburg,  Pennsylvania 


JUNIORS 

Alexander,  Dorotha  June . . 

Alexander,  Norman  Dale  . . 

Atkinson,  Eleanor  Florence . 

Beardsley,  John  Frederick  . 

Bollman,  Charles  William  . . 

Bronnenberg,  Betty  Mae . 

Cooke,  Martha  Frances . . 

Coon,  Rosemary  . 

Coots,  Ellen  Elizabeth . 

Day,  Arthur  . 

Doss,  Wayne  . 

Drake,  William  Augustus . 

Drake,  William  Moore  . 

Duffy,  Lois  Jeanne . . 

Duncan,  John  Lester . 

Emmelmann,  Richard  Charles . . 

Fletcher,  Suzanne . 

Gorham,  Walter  Preston  . . 

Griggs,  Evelyn  Beatrice  . . 

Gross,  William  . . 

Hasel,  Paul  Frederick . 

Heflin,  Catherine  Perry . 

Hendrix,  Paul  Edward . 

Hougland,  Frances  Jane . 

Hyde,  Arthur  James . 

Jones,  Margaret  Louise . . 

Kent,  Marion  Doris  . 

Kingery,  Thomas  Dale . 

Kinnear,  Herbert  McClain  . . 

Kirklin,  Mary  Alice . . 

Lambert,  Betty  Josephine . 

Lewis,  Martha  Elizabeth . 

Lewis,  Robert  Earl . 

Lindley,  Sarah  Jane . 

Maish,  Marcia  Jane . 

Michael,  Floyd  Donald  . . 


. Franklin 

. Franklin 

. LaPorte 

. Frankfort 

. Fort  Wayne 

. Lebanon 

. Franklin 

. Peru 

. . . . Jeffersonville 

. .Trafalgar 

. Evansville 

. Greenwood 

. Franklin 

. East  Chicago 

. Mishawaka 

. Indianapolis 

. Gary 

. Indianapolis 

. Franklin 

. Franklin 

. Cincinnati,  Ohio 

. Edinburgh 

. . .  West  Baden  Springs 

. Franklin 

Canandaigua,  New  York 

. Franklin 

. .  .Muskegon,  Michigan 

. Sedalia 

. Franklin 

. Franklin 

. Galveston 

. Newport 

. Youngstown,  Ohio 

. Berwyn,  Illinois 

. Frankfort 

. Columbus 
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McClain,  Edwin  Stanton  . . . 
McClain,  Frances  Scherer  . 

McCurry,  Myron,  Jr . 

McDermet,  Edna  Louise  . . . 
McGuire,  Joseph  Clive  .... 
Nahrwold,  Morton  Frederick 

Niven,  Bessie  Mae . 

Reich,  Marylynn  Lee . 

Rider,  Jack  M . 

Rogers,  Howard  Noah . 

Rubosky,  Michael  . 

Rutan,  Donald  Ray . 

Skillman,  Norma  Marie  .... 

Smiley,  Rose  Jane  . 

Snoke,  Annette  Langdon 

Sparling,  Patricia . 

Spencer,  Frank  Ewart . 

Stevens,  Corinne  Alice . 

Tillett,  William  James . 

Van  Camp,  Richard  Lewis  . . 
Volland,  Robert  Frederick  . 
Wagner,  Florence  Ruth  . . . 

Weddington,  Riccamae . 

Wert,  Earl  Lee . 

Wyatt,  Evans  Young . 


. Franklin 

. Franklin 

. Franklin 

. Indianapolis 

. Indianapolis 

. Fort  Wayne 

. Pontiac,  Michigan 

. Corydon 

. Franklin 

. Franklin 

Duquesne,  Pennsylvania 

. Columbus 

. Indianapolis 

. Lakewood,  Ohio 

. Fort  Wayne 

. Fort  Wayne 

. Franklin 

. Holton 

. Peru 

. Fort  Wayne 

. Columbus 

. F  ranklin 

. Logansport 

. Marion 

. . .  Camden,  New  Jersey 


SOPHOMORES 

Abel,  William  Thomas . 

Ball,  Dorothy  Jane . 

Barnes,  Ethel  Louise  . 

Best,  Josephine  Lillian  . 

Bills,  Anita  Dale . . 

Blaize,  Mildred  . 

Bradshaw,  George  Edward . 

Broadstreet,  Harold . 

Call,  Ralph  Ardivan,  Jr . 

Clayton,  Nancy  Jane . 

Clendenning,  Ernest  Lee . 

Clouse,  Stephen  C . 

Collins,  Leona  Mae . 

Cook,  Mary  Elizabeth  . 

Culver,  Florence  Elinor . . 

Dailey,  Marjorie . 

Dillard,  Margaret  Anne . 

Dunker,  Paul  . 

Dunn,  I  la  Deen . 


. Needham 

. Greenwood 

. .  Louisville,  Kentucky 

. Indianapolis 

. . Bargersville 

. Greenwood 

. Watseka,  Illinois 

. Indianapolis 

. Franklin 

. Bluffton 

. North  Vernon 

Oil  City,  Pennsylvania 

. Danville 

. Salem 

. Speedway 

. Franklin 

. Paoli 

. Seymour 

. Franklin 
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Early,  James  Luther . 

Edgecomb,  Robert . 

Erbaugh,  Lee  Hatfield 

Etzler,  Berniece  Ann . . 

Fisher,  Gene  Willis . 

Foster,  Horace  Charles  . .  . 
Frellick,  Jean  Frances  .... 

Golden,  Faye  Louise  . 

Goodell,  Emma  jean . 

Gravenstine,  Jean . 

Guinnup,  James  Edward  .  . , 
Hagans,  Robert  Keith  .... 

Hall,  Grace  Elizabeth . 

Hamilton,  Emma  Jane  .... 

Hannaford,  Jane . 

Hardy,  Rebecca  Belle  .... 

Hart,  Virginia  Del . 

Heath,  Mayo  Seevers  .... 
Heflin,  Robert  Franklin  . . . 
Hendrix,  Claude  A.,  Jr.  ... 
Huffman,  Margaret  Anne  . 

Keller,  Wendell  D . 

Kinnear,  Rose  Marie . 

Lindeman,  Robert  Paul  .  . . 

Livengood,  Betti  jane . 

Mann,  Earl  Edison . 

Miller,  Jack . . 

Montanye,  Rosalie . 

McCarty,  Robert  Kenyon  . . 

MacDonald,  Marion . 

Nuffer,  George  William  . . . 

Nugent,  Betty  Jane . 

Ollmann,  Richard  Ervin  . . . 

Pangburn,  Pauline . 

Patterson,  Robert  Franklin 
Peckinpaugh,  Robert  Owen 

Platt,  Mary  . 

Powell,  Byron  Richards  . . . 

Price,  Sarah  Eleanor . 

Rains,  John  . 

Roth,  Eunice  Ellen . . 

Ryker,  Frances  LaVonne  . 
Shields,  Robert  William  .  . 
Simmons,  William  Wray  .  . 
Stroud,  Bill  Hardman  .... 
Taylor,  Mary  Eunice . 


. South  Bend 

. Brockton,  Massachusetts 

. Rossville 

. Fort  Wayne 

. South  Bend 

. Shelbyville 

West  Bridgewater,  Massachusetts 

. Columbus 

. Granville,  Ohio 

. Indianapolis 

. Seymour 

. Elkhart 

. Evanston,  Illinois 

. Bridgeport,  Illinois 

. Anderson 

. Franklin 

. Lebanon 

. Franklin 

. Danville,  Alabama 

. Martinsville 

. Hutsonville,  Illinois 

. . Sullivan 

. Franklin 

. Terre  Haute 

. Covington 

. Freetown 

. St.  Louis,  Missouri 

. Manilla 

. Champaign,  Illinois 

. Baltimore,  Maryland 

. Bargersville 

. Columbus 

. South  Bend 

. Franklin 

. Camden,  New  Jersey 

. South  Bend 

. .Franklin 

. Norwood,  Ohio 

. .Chicago,  Illinois 

. Sullivan 

. Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

. Southport 

. Seymour 

. Columbus 

. Orleans 

. Rochester 
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Thompson,  Jane . 

Valentine,  Pamela  Rae  .  . 

Vandivier,  Philip  . 

VanNuys,  Mary  Jane  .  . . 
VerHoef,  Marcella  Jane  . 

Vowell,  Donnelly . 

Wagner,  Martina  Lois  .  . , 
Walker,  Lloyd  Elwood  . . 
Weeden,  Ethel  Myrtle  .  . 

Wells,  Virginia . 

Whitaker,  Kenneth . 

Whitcomb,  Elisabeth  Ann 
White,  Marguerite  Helen 

Wilkey,  Marianna . 

Williams,  James  . 

Yoder,  Mary  Jean . 

Young,  Jo  Ann . 

Zahnle,  Vincent  Leroy  .  . . 
Ziegert,  William  Charles  . 


. Columbus,  Ohio 

. Indianapolis 

. Franklin 

. Franklin 

....  Holland,  Michigan 

. Sullivan 

. Peru 

. Whiteland 

. Indianapolis 

. Columbus 

. Whiteland 

.  .  St.  Joseph,  Missouri 

. Indianapolis 

. Covington 

. Fair  land 

. Elkhart 

. Southport 

Highland  Park,  Illinois 
. South  Bend 


FRESHMEN 

Abbett,  Rebecca  Jane . 

Anders,  Dorothy  Marilyn  . 

Anderson,  Naomi  Vivian . 

Armstrong,  Freeland  Holmes . 

Babcock,  Marjorie  Anne  . 

Bacon,  Martha  Jane . 

Bailey,  Harry  Wells . 

Barnett,  Stanley  Matthews . 

Beam,  Mary  Edelle . 

Bennett,  Mary  Arlene . 

Bicknell,  Cora  Scott . 

Bogard,  Phyllis  McMahan . 

Boger,  Carl,  Jr . 

Bouldin,  Patricia  Louise . 

Branigin,  Paul  Wilson . 

Brasaemle,  Ralph  Williams . 

Breeding,  Mary  Susan . 

Brethauer,  Carlyle  Louis  . 

Brinduse,  Anna . 

Brown,  Carolyn  Jane . 

Bryant,  Roger  Hoyt . 

Byrn,  Dorothy  Jean . . 

Call,  Madonna  Ella  Alice . 

Clouse,  Edith  Lemont . 

Coleman,  Robert  VanDorn  . 


. Fort  Wayne 

. Shelbyville 

. . Cloverdale 

. Paoli 

. Goodland 

. Indianapolis 

. Rochester 

. Franklin 

. Franklin 

Brockton,  Massachusetts 

. Martinsville 

. Houston,  Texas 

. . Washington 

....  Glendale,  California 
. . .  Northville,  Michigan 

. Gary 

. Edinburgh 

. Seymour 

. Anderson 

. Bargersville 

. Franklin 

. New  Albany 

. Franklin 

.  .  Oil  City,  Pennsylvania 

. . Terre  Haute 


Ill 


Cones,  Chester  Wallace,  Jr.  ... 

Cooley,  Ruth  Frances  . 

Coon,  Ralph  Irving . 

Cory,  Josephine . 

Crane,  Lora  Bell . 

Crum,  Byron  Eugene . 

Davila,  Guillermo  E . 

Deer,  Merrill  Plummer . 

Deer,  Wendell  Smith . 

Ditmars,  Eleanore  . 

Doenges,  Byron  Frederick  .... 

Doub,  Margaret  Geneva  . 

Ellis,  Margaret  Louise  . 

Fahringer,  Mona  Edrie . 

Ferree,  Cecilia  Aline . 

Ferris,  William  Patterson . 

Fisher,  Wayne  Dale . 

Fisher,  William  Andrew . 

Folkerth,  Wilma  Jane . 

Foster,  Jack  Eugene . 

Foust,  Joseph  Schaefer . 

Fry,  Philbert  Clippenger  . 

Fryback,  Mary  Kathleen  . 

Gardner,  Alice  Irene . . 

Gerba,  Alex . 

Gilliatt,  Arthur  Eugene . 

Graper,  Fred  Eric . 

Green,  Eleanore  Jane . 

Hall,  Wilbur  Dale . 

Hampton,  Kathleen  Anne  . 

Haynes,  Louis  Harold . 

Henshaw,  Patricia  Haynes 

Hicks,  James  DeWitt . 

Hobbs,  Frank  Duane . 

Holder,  William  Henry . 

Holland,  Theodore  Farquhar,  Jr 

Hollenback,  Bill  Max . 

Houze,  Wilbur  Rudolph,  Jr. 

Hunter,  Richard  . 

Iacobelli,  Rocco  Fred . 

Jones,  James  William . . 

Keane,  Gloria  Joan . 

Keeling,  Harvey  Allison,  Jr. 

Keller,  Howard  Junior . 

Kretheotis,  Sadie  . 

Lane,  Robert  Merle . 


. Greenwood 

. . Franklin 

. Terre  Haute 

. Greensburg 

. Shelby  ville 

. Franklin 

. Arecibo,  Puerto  Rico 

. Bargers  ville 

. Bargersville 

. . Franklin 

. Fort  Wayne 

. Indianapolis 

. Dayton,  Ohio 

. Janesville,  Wisconsin 

. New  Albany 

. Franklin 

. Franklin 

. Anderson 

. Detroit,  Michigan 

. Anderson 

. Hope 

. Mishawaka 

. Decatur 

. Elgin,  Illinois 

. Blue  Island,  Illinois 

. Franklin 

. Linton 

San  Bernardino,  California 

. Orleans 

. Anderson 

. Kokomo 

. Indianapolis 

. Indianapolis 

. Delton,  Michigan 

. Hope 

. Indianapolis 

. South  Bend 

. Vevay 

. South  Bend 

. Lebanon 

. Whiteland 

. Evanston,  Illinois 

. Franklin 

. Hillisburg 

. Indianapolis 

. Paoli 
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Larson,  Dorothy  Lee . . 

Leach,  Margaret  Jean  . . 

Lentz,  Mary  Virginia . 

Lewis,  Gladys  Jane  . 

Livieratos,  James  Nick . . 

Mertz,  Francis  August . . 

Meyers,  Malcolm  . 

Mitchell,  Norma  Jean . . 

Montgomery,  Patricia  Jane  . . . 

Moore,  Robert  Donald . . 

Morgan,  Cozette . 

Moses,  Margaret . 

Moyer,  Herman  Paul  . . 

McClain,  Richard  Stanley  . . . 
McGuire,  Bruce  Graham 

McIntosh,  Nancy  Anne . . 

McNaughton,  George  Coulson 
McQuinn,  Wendell  Jones 

Nelson,  Max  Lewis . 

Netherland,  Frederick  Allen  . 

Nichols,  Shirley  Ann . 

Pace,  Bettie  Helen . 

Partington,  William  Eugene  . 
Patterson,  Arthur  Brooks 

Perkey,  Robert  Louis . 

Phelan,  Hester  Drake . 

Porter,  Marian . 

Porter,  William . 

Powell,  Margaret  Gillian 
Powers,  Brooks  William 
Pruett,  Frances  Pauline  .... 
Radcliffe,  Charles  Daniel  . . . 

Records,  Jerre  Reves  . 

Ritchey,  Ruth  Joan  . 

Robison,  Lois  Carolyn . 

Roebuck,  Harry  Oscar . 

Sage,  Elizabeth  Lee  ........ 

Schafenacker,  Vera  Jane 

Schild,  Sue  Ann . 

Schimmelpfennig,  Charles  .  . . 
Schlotterback,  Norma  Joan  . . 

Smead,  Ralph  Harrod . .' 

Smith,  Edith  Emily . 

Smith,  Eleanor  Russell . 

Smitha,  Doris  Louise  . 

Spencer,  Ellen  Virginia . 


. Franklin 

.Farmington,  Michigan 

. .  Indianapolis 

. Newport 

. Muncie 

. Aurora,  Illinois 

. Rushville 

. Franklin 

.Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

. Franklin 

Bradford,  Pennsylvania 

. Decatur 

. Fort  Wayne 

. Franklin 

. Seymour 

. Indianapolis 

. Fairland 

. Franklin 

. Bicknell 

. Vevay 

. Oak  Park,  Illinois 

. .Bedford 

. Evansville 

. .  Camden,  New  Jersey 

. . South  Bend 

. Evanston,  Illinois 

. Flat  Rock 

. . . Flat  Rock 

. Norwood,  Ohio 

. Indianapolis 

. Franklin 

. Paoli 

. Franklin 

. Shirley 

. Boggstown 

. Fort  Wayne 

. Elwood 

. Fort  Wayne 

. Washington 

. Booneville 

. Albion 

. Washington 

. .  .  Louisville,  Kentucky 
. . .  Louisville,  Kentucky 

. Indianapolis 

. Huntington 


In  the  Shadows  of  the  Trees 


The  Senior  Benches 


Barnes  Science  Hall 


The  Old  Well  House 


The  Gymnasium 
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Spencer,  Lewis  VanClief 
Spicer,  Stanley  Dorrell  .  . 

St.  John,  John  Alan . 

Stainbrook,  Robert  Irving 
Summers,  Jack  Dudley  . . 
Taylor,  Donald  Allen  .... 
Taylor,  Harold  Frederick 
Templeton,  Marilyn  Jean 
Thompson,  Martha  Lee  .  . 
Tillotson,  Robert  Gould  . 
Vandivier,  William  G.  .  . . 
Vollmer,  Beverly  Rose  .  .  . 
Wagner,  Mary  Alice  .... 

Walsh,  Barbara . 

Ware,  Barbara  Lee  . 

Warren,  Charles  Frederic 
Watchler,  Ruth  Muriel  .  . 
Webb,  Elizabeth  Pauline  . 
White,  Eudora  Emich  .  . . 
Williams,  William  Barger 
Winters,  David  Jerold  .  . . 
Zugel,  Mildred  Grace  . . . . 


. Franklin 

. Franklin 

. Martinsville 

. Franklin 

. Franklin 

. Franklin 

. Indianapolis 

. Indianapolis 

. Franklin 

. Franklin 

. Franklin 

. Washington 

. Franklin 

Conshohocken,  Pennsylvania 

. Franklin 

. . Bridgeport,  Illinois 

. Lakewood,  Ohio 

. Anderson 

. Franklin 

. Fairland 

. Franklin 

. Hammond 


SPECIAL  STUDENTS 


Blake,  Frances  Klyver  .  . . Franklin 

Burton,  Mrs.  W.  A . Franklin 

Coons,  Esquline  . ..Franklin 

Freeman,  Gladys  M . Freetown 

Harnett,  Ethel . Franklin 

Jacobs,  Harvey . Franklin 

Lambert,  Clara  . Indianapolis 

Lewis,  Vivian . Fort  Wayne 

Meyers,  Charles  J . Columbus 

Miller,  Byron  S . Franklin 

Moran,  Nellie . Franklin 

Russell,  Richard  . Winamac 

Walden,  Lula  W . Franklin 


Bates,  Robert  Eugene 
Carmichael,  Harry  .  . 

Cooke,  Martha  . 

Cory,  Mary  Lee  .... 
Drake,  William  A.  .  . 
Dunkinson,  Charles  . 
Green,  Eleanore . 


SUMMER  SCHOOL 

. . Oak  Park,  Illinois 

. Columbus 

. Franklin 

. Greensburg 

. Greenwood 

. Peru 

. San  Bernardino,  California 
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Guerine,  Robert . 

Kingery,  Thomas . . 

Kirklin,  Mary  Alice  .  . . 

Kirklin,  Richard . 

Medsker,  Andrew . 

Meeker,  Dorothy  . 

McClain,  Donald  . . 

McKain,  Hazel . 

Orpi,  Antonio . 

Platt,  William . 

Simpson,  Julia . 

Smock,  Warren  . 

Townsend,  John  Wesley 

Wagner,  Martina  . 

Weddington,  Riccamae  . 

Wert,  Earl . 

White,  Henry  Gordon  .  . 

Williams,  Robert . 

Yarn,  Marguerite . 


Melrose  Park,  Illinois 

. Frankfort 

. Franklin 

. Franklin 

. Indianapolis 

. Franklin 

. . Frankfort 

. Columbus 

. . Newcastle 

. Franklin 

. Peru 

. Columbus 

. Osgood 

. Peru 

. Logansport 

. Marion 

. Flat  Rock 

. Fort  Wayne 

....  Sarasota,  Florida 


SUMMARY  OF  ATTENDANCE  1941-1942 


Total 


Men 

Women 

Total 

40 

23 

63 

32 

29 

61 

38 

46 

84 

72 

67 

139 

4 

9 

13 

186 

174 

360 

16 

10 

26 

202 

184 

386 

199 

1 77 

366 

ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 

Active  membership  is  based  upon  the  payment  of  fifteen  dol¬ 
lars  for  life  dues,  or  upon  the  payment  of  annual  dues  of  one  dol¬ 
lar.  Active  members  are  entitled  to  vote  in  all  elections.  All  grad¬ 
uates  of  the  college  are  entitled  to  regular  membrship  in  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  former  students  who  have  been  in  college  two  years  are 
entitled  to  associate  membership. 

Reunions  of  former  students  and  classes  are  held  every  five 
years.  Each  class  arranges  its  own  program  and  breakfast  on  com¬ 
mencement  day. 
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Groups  of  alumni  within  natural  geographic  limits  have  tended 
to  continue  the  fine  fellowship  of  the  college  after  graduation,  and 
in  many  cases  have  given  opportunity  for  constructive  thinking  for 
the  college.  Their  formation  is  encouraged  and  their  cooperation  is 
sought.  Officers  of  active  organizations  follow: 

Alumni  Association 

President — Edwin  L.  Deming,  ’09,  Franklin. 

Vice-President — Mrs.  J.  P.  Scott,  ’20,  Indianapolis. 

Secretary — Vance  Curtis,  T 7,  Frankfort. 

Treasurer — Will  A.  Burton,  Ex  ’03,  Franklin. 

Alumni  Council 

Chairman — Oren  D.  Pritchard,  Ex  24,  129  E.  Market  Street, 
Indianapolis. 

Vice-Chairman — Edwin  L.  Deming,  ’09,  Franklin. 

Secretary — Mrs.  Jasper  Scott  (Helen  Glessner),  ’20,  525  Buck¬ 
ingham  Drive,  Indianapolis. 

Johnson  County  Club 

President — Maurice  Johnson,  T4,  Greenwood. 

Vice-President — Mrs.  Robert  A.  Todd,  T2,  Franklin. 

Secretary — Mrs.  Thomas  Graham,  ’39,  Franklin. 

Treasurer — Dr.  Arthur  Records,  ’21,  Franklin. 

Marion  County  Club 

President — Simon  P.  Roache,  ’05,  3135  Park  Avenue,  Indian¬ 
apolis. 

Vice-President — Mrs.  Russell  Shirley  (Mildred  Scott),  ’21, 
1134  Keeling  Avenue,  Indianapolis. 

Recording  Secretary — Truman  D.  Hoover,  ’24,  5261  Guilford 
Avenue,  Indianapolis. 

Corresponding  Secretary — Margaret  Remy,  T5,  3438  Carrollton 
Avenue,  Indianapolis. 

Bartholomew  County  Club 

President — Otto  Hughes,  ’28,  1721  California  Street,  Colum¬ 
bus. 

Vice-President — Robert  E.  Lindsay,  ex  ’27,  438  Washington 
Street,  Columbus. 

Secretary — Mrs.  Robert  Irwin  (Pauline  Loesch),  ’36,  Colum¬ 
bus. 

Treasurer — Elizabeth  Richard,  ’31,  1041  Cottage  Avenue,  Co¬ 
lumbus. 
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Clinton  County  Club 

President — Della  Maude  Sanders,  ’10,  Frankfort. 

Vice-President — Frank  Betts,  ’06,  Frankfort. 

Secretary-Treasurer — Vance  Curtis,  T  7,  1802  S.  Jackson 

Street,  Frankfort. 

Northeast  Central  Club 

President — David  Barrow,  ’36,  522  W.  11th  Street,  Anderson. 

Vice-President — Josephine  Clevenger,  T8,  21  Orchard  Place, 
Muncie. 

Treasurer — Gladys  McCammon,  ’23,  2706  South  B  Street,  El- 
wood. 

Secretary — Mary  Ethel  Thurston,  ’24,  Anderson  High  School, 
Anderson. 

South  Bend  Club 

President — Gladys  King,  ’24,  316  South  Fourth  Street,  Elkhart. 

Vice-President — John  Barnett,  ’22,  531  North  Scott  Street 
South  Bend., 

Tippecanoe-Wabash  Valley  Club 

President — Sara  Deckle,  ’40,  1922  S.  Main,  Kokomo. 

Vice-President — Margaret  Golden,  ’40,  Denver,  Indiana. 

Secretary-Treasurer — H.  T.  Rafnel,  NO,  First  Baptist  Church, 
Bluffton. 

Wabash  Valley  Club 

President — H.  C.  Gilmore,  ’22,  332  North  Court  Street,  Sul¬ 
livan. 

Vice-President — Clyde  Parker,  ’30,  300  Harned  Avenue,  Wash¬ 
ington. 

Secretary-Treasurer — Dorothy  Gillaspy,  ’34,  R.  R.  2,  Vin¬ 
cennes. 

Chicago  Club 

President — Raymond  E.  Donaker,  T2,  1019  N.  Oak  Park  Ave¬ 
nue,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Treasurer—  Mrs.  Grace  Carney  Hall,  ’05,  2511  Orrington  Ave¬ 
nue,  Evanston,  Illinois. 

Secretary — Eugene  W.  Mock,  Ex  ’26,  1607  W.  Howard  Street, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

Detroit  Club 

President — Lee  Childs,  TO,  Rosedale  Park,  18293  Lancashire 
Road,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

Secretary — Mrs.  Florence  Leach,  T8,  33309  Oakland  Road, 
Farmington,  Michigan. 
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Degrees 
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General  Information  .  22 
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Gold  Quill  .  26 
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Goodell  Athletic  Field  . 23 

Gorby  Cabinet  .  23 

Government,  Courses  in  .  74 

Grade  Point  System  .  36 

Grades  of  Scholarship  . 36 

Graduation 

Fees  .  26 

Honors  . . .  37,  104 

Requirements  .  34 

With  Distinction  .  38 

Greek  .  54 

Gymnasium  .  20,  23 

Heating  Plant  .  20,  23 

History-Economics-Sociology  Major  .  44 

History- Journalism  Major  .  43 

Historical  Sketch  .  19 

History,  Courses  in  .  69 

Holidays  .  5 

Home  Economics,  Courses  in  .  75 
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Honorary  Degrees  . 

Honorary  Societies 

Alpha — Scholastic  .  25 

Blue  Key — Leadership  .  26 

Eta  Sigma  Phi — Classical  .  25 

Gold  Quill — Leadership  .  26 

Pi  Kappa  Delta — Forensic  .  25 

Theta  Alpha  Phi — Dramatic  .  26 

Honors  .  37 

Honors  Conferred,  1941  .  104 

Humanities  Major  .  44 

Ideal,  Franklin  College  .  2 

Independent  Men .  25 

Independent  Women  .  26 

Individualized  Work  .  37 

International  Relations  Club  .  25 

Journalism  .  43,  78 

Laboratories,  Description  of  .  23 

Latin,  Courses  in  . , .  55 

Prize  in .  31 

Law,  Pre-,  Courses  .  40,  44 

Library  .  20,  22 

License 

Elementary  School  . 62 

High  School .  42,  58 

Student  Teaching  .  59 

Loan  Funds  .  29 

Major  Subject  .  35 

Mathematics,  Courses  in  . 80 

Medical  Examination  .  92 

Medical,  Pre-,  Courses  .  40,  44 

Modern  Languages,  Courses  in .  81 

Music 

Courses  in  .  85 

Fees  .  27 

Numbering  System  .  45 

Nurses’  Training  . 41 

Officers 

Administrative  .  8 

Board  of  Directors .  6 

Oratorical  Contest  .  30 

Orchestra  .  88 

Orientation  .  89 

Philosophy,  Courses  in  .  89 

Physical  Education 

Courses  in  .  91 

Requirement  for  Graduation  .  34 

Physical  Laboratories  .  23 

Physics,  Courses  in  .  95 

Piano  .  87 

Pi  Kappa  Delta .  25 

Press  Association,  Indiana  High  School .  42 

Prizes  .  30,  104 

Professional  and  Technical  Training  .  40 

Psychology,  Courses  in .  96 

Public  Speaking  .  67 
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Railroads  .  22 

Register  of  Students  .  105 

Religion,  Courses  in  .  97 

Religion  Education  .  97 

Religious  Life  .  24 

Romance  Language  Trophy  .  31 

Scholarship  Cup  .  31 

Scholarships  .  28 

Science  Building  .  21,  23 

Social  Work .  42,  99 

Sociology,  Courses  in  .  99 

Sororities  .  25 

Special  Students .  33,  113 

Speech,  Courses  in .  67 

Student  Council  .  25 

Student  Forum  .  24 

Student  Organizations  .  25 

Subject  Matter  Requirements  .  60 

Summary  of  Attendance  .  114 

Suspension  .  39 

Swimming  Pool  .  23 

Teacher  Placement  Bureau  .  42 

Teaching  .  42,  58 

Technical  Schools  .  40 

Tennis  Courts  .  23 

Theological,  Pre-,  Courses .  40 

Theta  Alpha  Phi  .  36 

Transfer  Students  .  33 

Tuition  .  20 

Tuition  Concessions .  29 

Violin  .  88 

Voice  .  88 

Withdrawals  .  27 

Women’s  Residence  Hall  .  20,  22,  27 

Y.  W.  C.  A .  24 

Zoology,  Courses  in .  47 


